











Teacuers: : 
WIN A FREE SUMMER 
SCHOLARSHIP... 


in this easy-to-enter American Seating Contest! 


GRAND AWARD 


+2500 


FORTY 


AOL OMNTN 1): 


AMERICAN 
i ee 


The standard by which all other public seating is measured 


Here’s your chance to attend 


choice this summet 


Grand Scholarship Award 


expenst 


the 


worl 


I he 
to buy 
or less 


be« ause. 


made in cash. 


award 


shir h 
snip casn 


United States and 


don { muss this excitir 


Here's a tip that may help 


about Sch 


about all types of furniture for schools 


writing 


desigr c 


The next forty winners wi 
All full-tir 


Alaska 


American Seating ( 


of your 


f.} 


think—a 
traveling 


yuntry 


in 


asy and fun. There’s nothing 


wing statement in 25 words 


om furniture is 


important 


That’s all there i it. Scholarship award will be 


mer scholar- 


continental 


are nbi« enter uf u're a teacher, 


g opportunity for a free holarship 


The Facts 


formation 


Our new booklet 
with tl 


You can 


pany, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan, 


T oda) 


1¢ latest in 


obtain a copy by 


r 


JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES 


1 Complete the following statement in 25 
7 


words or less “Properly designed 


classroom furniture is important because 

2? Prizes will be awarded to the writers of 
. 

the sincere 

} 


statement in the opinion of the judges, The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. Their 
decision will be final. In case of ties, dupli- 


most apt, original, and 


cate prizes will be awarded. No entries will 
be returned. By submitting an entry, and in 
consideration of its being accepted for judg- 
American 


ing, you consent to the Seating 


Company using such entry or any part 


thereof for advertising purposes, 
that 
ideas contained therein become 


and con- 


sent your entry, contents, and any 


the prop- 


erty of the American Seating Company. 


3. 


adress, 


Submit your entry on a post card or in 
a letter. Include your name and ad- 
and the name of the 
school where you teach. Address your entry 
to: Scholarship Contest, P.O. Box 5233, 
Chicago 77, Illinois. 


4 You 


you wish, 


and address 


may submit as many entries as 
but no more than one prize 
will 


° than 


received by April 21, 


original work of contestant. 


6. 


be awarded to any one individual 
Entries must be postmarked not later 


April 11, 


1959. Entries must be 


midnight, 1959, and 


to all school 


full-time contract 


his contest is open 


teachers under in 


any public, parochial, or private school 


within the continental limits of the United 


States—except employees of the American 


Seating Company, their representatives, 


ertising agencies, and members of 


respective families. Contest subject to 


state, and local regulations. 


notified by mail, ap- 


7 Winners will be 
> 


proximately one month following the 
of 


re- 


contest The complete list 


sent to all contestants 


‘ll be 

and sending a stamped, self- 
dressed envelope to: Advertising Depart- 
nt, American Seating Company, Grand 


2, Michigan. 





cs cca ee OF es: 


Read how youngsters appreciate 


“HOW TO CATCH A COLD”. 
TI __by Walt Disney Productions _ J 
\erting HSE 


sade, Thor ae for 


es ver 


y much. 


sense. 
Fan letter from 
first groder at 
Corpus Christi Schoo!, 
Jennings, Missouri 


Health Pledge for primary 
grades. "| Promise Common Sense 

is a health pledge for youngsters t 
sign and keep. It lists the lessons 
taught in the film; helps school and 


16 mm. sound and color film teaches home fight the common 


"Hew Te Catcha Cold” IB youngsters cold prevention in 10 Poster highlights of fim. Six 
by delightful minutes of Walt Disney full-colorposters, 1 4by 20inches, 

Walt Disney Productions fun. Prints available on short-term for classroom or school bulle 
loan for first showings or repeat board, offer reminders of the 

performances. lessons learned from the f 


This entire program available without charge 
from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, makers of Kleenex tissves 


Association Films, inc., Dept. ST-29-C In addition please send: 
347 Madison Avenve 7 copies of "| Promise Common Sense" (for grades 2, 3, and 4). 
New York 17, New York 

set of posters (large schools may require more than one set 
Please send me free, except for return postage, the 16 mm. sound Grade 
and color film, “How To Catch a Cold.” pase Toe 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)_— 


--—---—---------4 
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Have you seen 
these new books 
from Van Nostrand? 





Our Illinois representatives, W. L. 
Kraus and Edward J. Nelson, will 
be pleased to show you the new 
books listed below, or any of 
the other distinguished textbooks 
which bear the Van Nostrand 


imprint. 





PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
A BASIC COURSE 
Hogg, Cross, Vordenberg 


An easy-to-read and ——s. account 
of the basic principl of try, 
physics, earth science, ead rm and 
astronomy, emphasizing the interrelation 
of the various fields. January 1959. 


AN EXACT SCIENCE 
White 

A high-level text for the abler student, 
designed to accompany the TV physics 
course which Dr. White presented in 
Pittsburgh (now available on film from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films). Spring 
1959. 


BIOLOGY 


A BASIC SCIENCE 
Heiss, Lape 








A dynamic and meaningful treatment of 
biology for high school courses, using the 
problem approach to lead your students 
into hundreds of exciting, informative 
activities. 1958 edition 


SCIENCE IN 
EVERYDAY LIFE 


Obourn, Heiss, Montgomery 


The fascinating new applications of 
science in our daily lives, including earth 
satellites, atomic energy, radar, plastics, 
television, and the rest, for ninth-grade 
general science courses. 1958 edition 


Van Nostrand 
120 Alexander Street 


Princeton, New Jersey 


Mayor Willy Brandt of West Berlin, 











Ringing in the New 


F pserars. 1959, saw the inauguration of a new superintendent of public 

instruction for the state of Illinois. George Wilkins, formerly county 
superintendent of schools of Madison County and previously a classroom 
teacher and local administrator, succeeded Vernon L. Nickell, who retired 
after 16 consecutive years as Illinois’ superintendent of public instruction 
and a total of 50 years of service to the teaching profession. 

It was quite fitting and proper that Mr. Wilkins honored Mr. Nickell at 
the IEA Annual Banquet, by presenting to him the IEA’s gift of a bronze 
statuette of the Gettysburg Lincoln. It was fitting also that Mr. Nickell 
responded not only in appreciation for the gift, but in well-wishes to Mr. 
Wilkins. 

In like token, the Illinois Education Association salutes the retiring super- 
intendent, Mr. Nickell, and hails the new superintendent, Mr. Wilkins. May 
the former enjoy his well-earned retirement, and may the latter enjoy a 
happy, successful administration. 


—Irvinc F. Pearson, Executive Secretary. Illinois Education Association. 


Carruthers Memorial Fund Established 
Educational organizations, fellow educators, and friends of the late Wil- 
liam H. Carruthers will be interested to learn that a Carruthers Memorial 
Fund has been established to help with the education of his daughters. Mr. 
Carruthers was superintendent of Murphysboro schools and past-president 
of the Illinois Education Association. He died April 20, 1958. 
Contributions to the fund, established by the Educational Council of 100, 
may be sent to the City National Bank Murphysboro, in care of Wallace 
Prost, assistant cashier. Mr. Carruthers had been instrumental in he ‘Iping to 
organize the Educational Council of 100 in 1949. The Carruthers daughters 
are Ann, 19, a student at Southern Illinois University; Virginia, 17; and 


Sue, 12 


To Observe Lincoln Sesquicentennial 


This year will mark the nationwide observance of the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. The National Education Association is 
sponsoring the participation of the nation’s secondary schools in the project; 
R. B. Marston has been named project director. A comprehensive dossier, 
suggesting activities which may be carried on at any time during 1959, is 
being distributed through the NEA. Scrolls and certificates will be awarded 
to students in recognition of outstanding work in the project. 

A Lincoln Sesquicentennial Dinner will be held in the Illinois State 
Armory, Springfield, on the evening of Feb. 12. Principal speaker will be 
Germany. The dinner will duplicate a 
Lincoln dinner held in 1909, which was attended by ambassadors and repre- 
sentatives of many nations. Some 1700 persons can be accommodated; the 
cost is $17.50 per person. Mail orders should be addressed to Mr. O. J. Keller, 
chairman, I}linois Lincoln Commission, c/o State Historical Library, Spring- 


| field. On the same day. a similar dinner will be held in Peoria, at which Sen. 


Barry Goldwater of Arizona will speak. 
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from 
Cove Freee 
to 
cover 


OUR COVER is dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Abraham Lincoln, whose 150th 
birthday we celebrate this month. The 
scenes depict the “Illinois Lincoln” in, we 
feel, a very gentle and heartwarming man- 
ner. The art work is by O. M. Forkert 
and Associates, Chicago. 

- 


OUR BACK COVER, too, is a memorial 
to Mr. Lincoln. The words of Edward 
Stullken should be very meaningful to all 
of us who dwell in the Land of Lincoln. 
They are from an address by Mr. Stallken 
presented during the laying of a wreath 
at Lincoln’s Tomb, by representatives of 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. The brief item on the page opposite 
this tells of the schools’ part in observance 
of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial during 
1959. 


- 


THE ANNUAL MEETING takes much 
of our magazine space this month. For the 
general convention story, turn to page 
236. The complete legislative program as 
adopted at the meeting is printed on page 
240; the public relations program is de- 
tailed on pase 241. Many organizations 


hold annual meetings, luncheons, or break- 
fasts in conjunction with the IEA meet- 
ing. For brief reports of those functions, 
see page 242. 


READING is our special subject-matter 
area this month. A brief but compelling 
message in this regard is on page 228. An 
article on a preventive pad program 
begins on page 233. Other articles on 
middle-grade and junior-high reading pro- 
grams are on pages 228 and 230, respec- 
tively. An interesting account of a coordi- 
nated art, music, and reading assembly 
may be found on page 232 


“ 


LEGISLATION is in the spotlight this 
month—as it will be throughout the legis- 
lative session. Our study unit, beginning 
on page 243, is by the chairman of the 
IEA legislative committee and points up 
some of the legislative needs as they relate 
to education. Mr. Brown emphasizes the 
important items in the IEA program, and 
urges a strong promotional effort by edu- 
cators and other groups interested in the 
welfare of our schools 


EXCERPTS from Gov. William Strat- 
ton’s message to the General Assembly will 
be found on page 246. These are items 
which relate directly to education 


— The Editor 
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FEATURED THIS MONTH 


228 Johnny Had Better Learn to Read 


228 Reading in the Middle Grades, J. B. Johnson and 
Raymond Ready 


230 Every Student Uses the Reading Center, Car/ Clapp 
232 Music, Marks, and a Mike, Helen Wolfes 

233 Prevent Reading Failures, Hope Hambright 

236 Together We Build a Profession, Francine Richard 
240 IEA Legislative Goals Adopted 

241 Assembly Adopts PR Program 
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Teche Spe U 


Are They Teaching Math? 


Dear Editor: 

As a parent, an elementary teacher, and 
a taxpayer, I am perturbed. I recently at- 
tended a meeting, presided over by a 
representative of one of our largest uni- 
versities, for the avowed purpose of try- 
ing to improve the quality of instruction 
in mathematics—an area that has been 
subject to loud and almost universal criti- 
cism by the press in recent months. Ele- 
mentary teachers were described as “the 
blind leading the blind” as far as mathe- 
matics teaching was concerned. 

The comment was made that certain 
changes had been made in terminology in 
their institution that we (the teachers) 
“probably hadn’t even heard about.” How, 
I ask you, can we teach the things the 
universities are requiring when they 
haven't even told us about them? Is the 
reason our teaching is not producing the 
type of instruction they desire possibly 
due to the fact that they have been so 
smugly ensconced on their little pink 
clouds, supercilliously putting our students 
into what they “laughingly call idiot alge- 
bra,” that they have lost sight of the 
fact that you can’t teach things that you 
haven't been taught yourself? 

Could it be the fault of some of the 
universities themselves that the type of 
teaching they consider desirable Ihnen’ 
been taught to the teachers they are grad- 
uating into the educational systems? 

Let’s take a look at the responsibility 
they might accept for improving textbooks 
that they ridicule so scathingly. What are 
they doing in the line of constructive 
criticism? It’s easy to say the books are 
terrible, but where should the better ones 
be written than in the institutions that 
are supported by our taxes as the ultimate 
in scholastic opportunity. 
~IsapeL Sarytue, fifth-grade teacher, Lake 
Villa. 


Pen Pals Available 
Dear Editor: 

I am a teacher in Sweden. Trying to 
educate in the spirit of international co- 
operation and friendship, I encourage 
pupils to send letters to children abroad. 
During recent years they got pen friends 
in Great Britain, Ireland, Australia, and 
New Zealand, but only a few in US and 
Canada. Demand for letters from the last- 
mentioned countries is keen, as they con- 
stitute the biggest English-speaking area 
in the world. 

The children have exchanged stamps, 
pictures, ager flowers, press cuttings, 
photographs, and small birthday gifts. At 
the same time they have learned language 
and about other folks, their customs, his- 
tory, and geography. Sometimes a draw- 


224 


ing, a picture postcard, or a map sketch 
can better express what they want to tell 
than words can. By reading their charm- 
ing epistolary compositions I myself have 
been a little excited about this matter, 
and I am spending a part of my spare time 
to it. 

The vouths can write and send their 
letters individually, or the teacher can take 
the letter writing just as a lesson and 
send me all letters together. 

Swedish children begin to learn Eng- 
lish at 11 years of age. Letters can be sent 
to boys and girls 11 to 18 years old. I am 
able to find a pen pal to everyone. Also 
some teachers and Mier people want pen 
friends. Please state sex and age of the 
sender and, if wanted, of the unknown 
friend from whom an answer is wished, on 
the other side of the envelope or in the 
top of the letter. Below that can be noted 
a few hobbies and wishes to be taken into 
consideration. It would be good if girls who 
write to boys can notice alternatively to a 
girl, as girls are more interested in letter 
writing than boys are. 

—Sicert NasMAN, Docksta, Sweden. 


Experimental Drivel? 
Dear Mrs. Richard: 

It was distressing to read the article 
“Is Ideal Class Size a Myth?” in the 
November of Inumors Epucation. 
Does publishing this type of experimental 
drivel promote teaching as a profession? 


issue 


—G. M. Jarvis, principal, South School, 
Des Plaines. 


Aid for the Teacher Shortage 


Dear Mrs. Richard: 

The article, “They're Not Too Young,” 
in the January issue of Ittrvors Epuca- 
rion, describes an excellent program for 
interesting elementary school students in 
becoming teachers. It is my opinion that 
if such a program were adopted by all 
elementary schools and carried into the 
high schools, the teacher shortage would 
soon be alleviated. 

Another advantage would be the im- 
provement of teachers who participate in 
the project. They would become more con- 
scious of the value of their own service 
and of their influence on their students 

Mrs. Kalmon, who wrote the article, is 
to be congratulated on her program. 
—Epwarp E. Keener, Indian Hill Woods, 
R. R. 2, Box 95, Naperville. 


Spanish Materials Suggested 
Dear Mrs. Richard: 

I was very much interested in the article, 
“Second-Grade Spanish,” by Maxine Bing- 
aman, in the December issue, especially 
because I have been experimenting with 
Spanish teaching in the same grade. Fol- 


lowing an experiment in second grade last 
year, our school is now experimenting with 
a class of third-, fourth-, and fifth-grade 
pupils after school. 

For other teachers interested in trying 
out Spanish teaching in the elementary 
grades I should like to pass along a list 
of materials suggested to me by a Spanish 
editor with a textbook company. I have 
found the following cleo. very help- 
ful: Teaching Spanish in the Grades, by 
Margit MacRae, published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
16; Spanish for Boys and Girls, the hand- 
book for elementary teachers issued by the 
New Mexico Department of Education, 
Santa Fe, N.M.; Juan y Maria, a series of 
five readers in Spanish, published by The 
Steck Co., Box 16, Austin, Tex. There are 
several other Spanish readers for ele- 
mentary grades available. 
—Mitprep M. SyYVERSEN, 
teacher, Matteson. 


second-grac le 
Sy 


Music Resources Are Plentiful 


Dear Mrs. Richard: 

Specialization, at the expense of 
sound musicianship, is helping to divide 
music educators into two separate music 
camps—each going its own way rather than 
working side by side. Another deplorable 
situation, equally serious for music edu- 
cation, is that of placing the emphasis on 
the band at the expense of the orchestra, 
thus helping to promote an unbalanced 
program of music education in many 
schools 

Competent musical authorities 
that there is great waste of talent, time, 
and money on material that is trivial and 
hardly worth placing in the rehearsal folios 
The expenditure of public funds, it would 
seem, should give better returns to the 
taxpayers than those of producing or copy- 
ing cheap productions that are in many 
cases unsuited for young performers. Hap- 
pily for music education, there is an abun- 
dance of good music material available 
for all levels of participation. Music-train- 
ing institutions should give some serious 
consideration of these problems and defi- 
ciencies. Music educators should be alert 
to correct such deficiencies. 

The music educator must be constantly 
aware that there are opportunities for 
musical growth, self-expression, and en- 
joyment through the performance of good 
music. He should strive toward the de- 
velopment of musical attitudes, under- 
standings, and appreciations so as to give 
inspired, dynamic, and creative meanings 
to musical performance, teaching, and 
learning. As a conductor, performer, or 
organizer he must know a great deal about 
his subject. He must know, too, that music, 
when played or sung, should convey a mes- 
to those who listen to its story or 


report 


sage 
meaning 

In each age there have been musi- 
cians, and benefactors who have 
contributed something worthwhile 
meaningful to the art of music. The music 
educator should know that he holds the 
key which opens the door to the unlimited 
benefits derived through music education. 


artists, 
and 


—C. F. Nacro, director, community orches- 
tra, band, and chorus, Roselle. 
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TEACHERS: 


In changing times like these... 








CLIP THIS PAGE AND MAIL TODAY FOR FREE COUNSELING MATERIAL 


STM 2-59 


YOU'VE ALWAYS TAUGHT THEM MUCH about their individual future plans. You, as a well-informed 
living and growing in this incredibly dynamic world. counselor, can give them the kind of military guid- 
But now your students depend on you for even more. ance they urgently need to choose weil. 

Today, these young men look to you for guidance in TO HELP YOU with this added responsibility, the 
reaching the military service decision best suited to U.S. Army offers you these free guidance materials: 


], FILMS for showing to students or community groups: Three excellent motion pictures are 
available free of charge. Each dramatically portrays the problems of high school youth about 
to enter the service. To obtain these films, contact your local Army recruiter. Or if you 
prefer, check the boxes next to the titles of the films you want — and we'll make the arrangements. 


“DRAFTY, ISN'T IT?” (Full-color “PREPARE THROUGH EDUCATION” ] “POINT OF VIEW" (Black & White 
STUDENT-oriented animated car- (Black & White TEACHER-STUDENT PARENT-oriented film—30 minutes) 


need. In the boxes next to the descriptive titles, indicate the desired number of copies. 


TEACHER military orientation ref- TEACHER reference booklet on STUDENT booklet describing Army 
erence booklet Army occupations life 


STUDENT booklet describing Army [ PARENT booklet describing the psy- 


job training opportunities chological benefits of Army service 


PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION... 





Today, mail this page to: 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
ND Washington 25, D.C. 


ATTN: AGSN 








toon—10 minutes) oriented film—16 minutes) | 


| 2. BOOKLETS to aid in your military counseling: Order as many free copies as you think you'll 


Position 
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You get challenging /essons 
like this...for more success- 
ful arithmetic teaching...in 


EXPLORING 
ARITHMETIC 


Grades 1 and 2, text-work- 
books, by Herbert F. Spitzer 
and Martha Norman 


Grades 3 through 8, cloth- 
bound texts, by Jesse Os- 
born, Adeline Riefling, and 
Herbert F. Spitzer 


Teacher's Editions (Grades 1-8) and workbooks (Grades 3-8) 


Now you can help your pupils gain a deeper understanding of the reasons 
behind arithmetic concepts and steps. EXPLORING ARITHMETIC 
helps you teach arithmetic by enabling boys and girls to actively partici- 
pate in the learning. Arithmetic becomes more interesting... and has 
immediate and real meaning for boys and girls. 


EXPLORING ARITHMETIC follows through with ample practice 
in computation and word problems to clinch understanding. This helps 
youngsters maintain their skills and use them in the extensive problem- 
solving program. There is a spiral reteaching program, thorough testing, 
and ample enrichment opportunities. Write for a complete brief 

wv 
WEBSTER | 


YOUR ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVES - 

Wade D. Allen * 1026 East Fair Oaks * Peoria. iilinc 
Anna |. Bishop * Box 286 * Anna nois 

George W. Gorman * 4900 West Madison Ave. * Chicago 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Avenue « St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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Twelve soop cots! | only see 3 
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Mary thinks she hos? 
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of finding the answer on the board. 
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Question 2 says: How do you think) 
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question like y c =— 
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This 
building 


is made 


of coal 


THE USES OF COAL 
IN. INDUSTRY 


Steel... cement... electricity. Today 
so many of our nation’s essential 
materials and services depend on coal 
that, without it, our economy could not 
exist. 


Steel, for example. Every ton of steel 
requires about a ton of coal to produce 
it. Take away coal and you take away 
buildings, cars, trains, all objects that 
use steel. Also important to the cement 
industry, this precious resource is 
essential to the construction of bridges, 
highways, dams. And as our economy 
expands, it is worth noting that coal 
produces 70% of all steam-generated 
electricity in this country .. . and will 
produce an even higher percentage in 
future years 


In general industry, too, the use of coal 
has been increasing due to business 
expansion and growing appreciation 
of coal as a low-cost fuel. Also, large 
quantities of coal are being exported 
to Western Europe and other areas 
As foreign industries develop further, 
it is expected that they will lean heavily 
on American coal as a source of energy. 


Today our coal industry, preparing 
to bear the brunt of future energy 
demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and 
equipment for the job ahead 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building « Washington 5, D. ¢ 
Ps 


PREE! If you desire complete information on coa 
for use in your classes, fill out an mail 


coupon below 


Educational Section, Nationa! Coal Association 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C 


Please send me a list of your teaching : 


Please send me information 
industry for my students 


Name 
School 
Street 
City, 


Position or grade 





Johnny had better 
learn to read 





I no longer matters whether 
he wants to 
or would like to 


or may learn when the spirit moves him. 


Jehnny now has no choice. 
He had better learn to read 
and read well 

or we may wind up in a world where 

no English is written any more. 

Reading is the key to all knowledge 

and knowledge is power 

and power means survival. 

Napoleon knew that, and he 

once said, 

“Show me a family of readers, 

and I'll show you the people 

who move the world.” 

We Americans don’t want to 

move the world. 

But we don't want anyone else to, either. 

So Johnny had better 

learn to read. 

Because you can bet 

Ivan is spending a 

lot of time on his books. 


Reprinted with permission from News 





ang TO READ is a Common con- 

cern of all children, parents, 
teachers, and administrators who 
have anything to do with the ele- 
mentary school. Recently all of soci- 
ety has become greatly interested in 
the ability of our youth to read, and 
indirectly in the program used for 
teaching children to read in the 
schools of the nation. 

Many schools do a satisfactory job 
of teaching reading in the primary 
grades. Most children come to the 
primary grades with no reading abil- 
ity. This has made it necessary to 
start at the very beginning with the 
reading program. Much study and 
research have gone into planning a 
readiness program, building a sight 
vocabulary, learning the best proce- 
dures in word attack, and building 
simple sentences and stories. 


Reading Progress Varies 

Frequently teachers in the middle 
grades assume that all of their pupils 
know how to read. They expect read- 
ing progress to continue with all 
children reading at approximately 
the same grade level, using the ma- 
terial that has been prepared for that 
grade. This type of reading program 
makes little provision for individual 
differences among children. 

It has been known for some time 
that these differences increase as 
children mature. A group of sixth- 
grade children will have a wide 
range of reading ability than a group 
of third-grade children. Regardless 
of this knowledge it has too often 
been expected that all sixth-grade 
children should read from sixth- 
grade readers. This leads to unhappi- 
ness on the part of some of the chil- 
dren who are not able to read at this 
level, and results in the poor readers’ 
dislike for reading. It also leads to 
careless reading habits for some 
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pupils with higher reading ability. 

In order to provide for these dif- 
ferences, and in an effort to guide all 
children to successful reading in the 
Alton elementary schools, we use 
an adjusted reading program in 
grades four, five, and six. This pro- 
gram attempts to provide reading 
material suitable to the reading abil- 
ity of all children in the group. 


An Effective Program 


There are four important steps in 
organizing and carrying on an effec- 
tive adjusted reading program: 

1. Teachers must know the read- 
ing level of each child. 

2. The class must be organized 
into groups according to reading 
ability. 

3. Adequate reading materials 
must be available. 

4. The work of pupils must be 
evaluated carefully and group ad- 
justments made in accordance with 
the evaluation. 

The reading level of each child is 
obtained by readiness, achievement, 
and vocabulary tests. These data are 
supplemented by the evaluation 
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Careful testing and evaluation are combined with 


adequate materials in Alton’s adjusted program of 


Reading in the Middle Grades 


given to the pupil's work by his pre- 
vious teacher. Children are generally 
cooperative in this procedure. They 
usually recognize their reading abili- 
ties as compared to other pupils’. 

To organize the children into read- 
ing groups the classroom teacher, the 
principal, and the pupils work to- 
gether. In an average sixth-grade 
class, the reading level will extend 
from fourth through eighth grade. 
Those reading at fourth-grade level 
make up a reading group. The same 
is true of the other reading levels in 
the room. Children know they may 
move from group to group, usually 
the next higher group. This serves 
as a challenge to the children in the 
room and is a minor problem to the 
teacher since all the reading groups 
are small. 

The reading material is adjusted 
to the reading level of the children. 
Recreation group reading material 
is provided from grade three through 
grade seven or eight. Work-type and 
study reading materials are available 
to meet the needs of all levels, as are 
phonetic and vocabulary materials. 


Visual aids are used with all, but 


TACHISTOSCOPE helps 
Aaron Peterson's sixth- 
grade class at McKin- 
ley School develop word 
and phrase recognition 
widen perceptual span 


ond read in phrases 


Photo from Alton 
Tommunity Unit Schools 


By J. 8. JOHNSON 


Superintendent 


and RAYMOND READY 


Administrative cletant 
o sfrative Assisto 


ob 


have greater value to the slow and 
average than to the fast reader. Strip 
films, movies, slides, flash meters, and 
controlled readers have helped in 
improving reading and in motivating 
the children. 

A pupil in a sixth-grade class who 
is reading material at his reading 
level is a better student and a bette 
member of the social group than he 
is when material is beyond him and 
most of his efforts meet with defeat 
At Alton, we are of the opinion that 
success is a relative thing and is just 
as valuable to the pupil who is a 
poor reader, reading material a year 
or two below his grade level, as it is 
to the more capable pupil who reads 
material two or three grades above 


his grade level 


Progress Is Evaluated 


Through careful evaluation of the 
pupils’ abilities and achievements 
much progress has been made with 
the adjusted reading materials. Ses 
eral means are used to check each 
pupil's progress 

Reading tests, both standardized 
and teacher made, find fewer pupils 
feeling that they are failures in read 
ing at the end of the sixth grade than 
These tests show a 


the 


in former years 


general rise in level at which 
pupils are now reading. Teachers re 
port a greater interest in reading and 
less unhappiness about school. Li 
brarians report an increase in the 


books 


as well as an 


number of withdrawn from 


the libraries increase 
in the difficulty and quality of the 
books withdrawn 

These techniques are all important 
in developing skill and interest in the 
middle grades, that children may 
continue success in their upper -grade 
school work where reading becomes 
more important to success in school 


as well as adult life 





By 
CARL CLAPP 


Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, Decatur 


Formerly principal, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 


At Decatur’s Woodrow Wilson Junior High 


School, a new reading development program 


is part of the total school curriculum. 


—Photo from Decatur Public Schools 
Pacing devices help students develop o more flexible reading rate. 


Every Student Uses the 


7 reading development program 

at Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School in Decatur began with the 
organization of a study program. The 
faculty as a whole was encouraged 
to study the reading and the reading 
needs of their pupils. Many staff 
members took reading courses from 
nearby universities. 

During the 1956-57 school year a 
reading committee, composed of 
teachers from all content areas, was 
formed to study more specifically the 
problem of setting up a program 
within the framework of the school 
to meet its particular needs. PTA 
representatives and school adminis- 
trators were invited to participate. 


Committee Recommends Program 


After numerous meetings, much 
study, and visitations to other schools 
the committee recommended that a 
reading development program be- 
come a part of the total school cur- 
riculum. This recommendation was 
presented to the administrative staff 
and later to the board of education. 
The board approved the recom- 
mendation and the program was put 
into operation in the fall of 1957. 

Mrs. Margarethe Faulstich Live- 
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say was employed as the reading 
counselor for our “Reading Center.” 
All of our 500 students were as- 
signed to the Reading Center by 
sections, one day a week. With each 
section another teacher came. Teach- 
ers from all areas were assigned; 
this plan serves two purposes: it 
affords all teachers an opportunity 
to know what is being done in the 
Reading Center so that they can pro- 
vide repeated reference and teaching 
of those same skills and principles in 
their own classrooms; and it serves 
as in-service training for those 
teachers who are unsure about the 
techniques of teaching reading. They 
not only observe, but they partici- 
pate—sometimes in the same activi- 
ties with the students and sometimes 
assisting the reading counselor in 
guiding, questioning, working with 
small groups, or supervising pacer 
practice. 

The Reading Center is well 
equipped with a great variety of 
materials. Parents, through the PTA, 
as well as the board of education, 
provided the money for the mate- 
rials. One third of the room is 
occupied by 16 reading booths con- 
taining reading pacers. Each booth 


Reading Center 


has a well-stocked book shelf with 
materials of many levels and types 
suitable for use on pacing devices. 
Students are free to choose their 
practice reading regardless of the 
machine assigned to their use, al- 
though the reading counselor ad- 
vises and guides each student as to 
suitability for his particular needs 
when and if she feels it is necessary. 


Library Has No ‘Due Dates’ 


The Reading Center contains a 
circulating library which operates 
without the limitations of “due 
dates” and independent of the school 
library. Through various interest- 
motivating devices the counselor 
guides the students to a more ade- 
quate use of the school library, also. 

The room is equipped with many 
reference materials, a set of dic- 
tionaries, special dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, an atlas, a set of wall 
maps, magazines, and newspapers. 

One set of shelves is devoted to 
materials of instruction. The coun- 
selor has plenty of cabinet and filing 
space. Each pupil keeps his work and 
materials in a file folder. A large 
chalkboard area and two large bul- 
letin boards are greatly used as in- 
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structional devices. In addition to 
the space occupied by the reading 
booths, the room has space for 36 
student desks, the tachistoscope, and 
other projection devices. Newly 
painted; equipped with adequate 
lighting; and containing pictures, 
plants, and objects of interest to boys 
and girls, it is a cheerful and inviting 
room. 

The program seems to be success- 
ful. Test results showed pupils 
making satisfactory progress in rate, 
vocabulary, and comprehension 
skills. Tests in mathematics showed 
greater pupil gains in arithmetic 
reasoning than in previous years. All 
teachers feel that the pupils are 
reading more in all areas, are more 
aware of reading that can supple- 
ment other learnings, and are more 
vocabulary conscious — aware of 
words and the variety of word mean- 
ings. 

Standardized testing is done at the 
beginning of seventh grade, at the 
end of seventh grade, and at the end 
of eighth grade. During the first year 
of the program, all students were 
tested both spring and fall to 


measure rate, comprehension, and 


vocabulary powers. Other individual 
testing was done where necessary. 


Follow National Norms 


The initial testing revealed Wood- 
row Wilson students followed na- 
tional norms in typical fashion. There 
were no more poor readers, nor more 
exceptional readers, than might be 
found in any classroom anywhere. 
Environmental and socio-economic 
factors need not be weighted since 
the school population represents a 
balanced strata. The program op- 
erated as a regular part of the school 
curriculum, not as a special study or 
research project, so there are no 
control groups with which to com- 
pare results. 

The primary purpose of beginning 
and ending testing is to provide each 
pupil, under the guidance of the 
reading counselor, with a means of 
self-evaluation as he works to be- 
come a better reader. Test results 
are interpreted for the pupils to help 
them to understand better their own 
peculiar reading needs and accom- 
plishments. 
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Most educational values and ob- 
jectives are difficult to measure. 
Reading is more than comprehen- 
sion. It is interpretation and response 
and appreciation. It is the aim of this 
program to develop worthwhile atti- 
tudes about reading, to expand the 
scope of reading interests, and to 
improve reading habits. Teachers 
will attest to observable gains made 
in these behavioral areas but such 
gains can not be measured by stand- 


ardized tests. 


Students Show Gains 


The skills of rate, comprehension, 
and word recognition or vocabulary 
power are measurable. Group results 
from the testing showed some inter- 
esting facts. Fall testing revealed 50 
percent of the seventh-grade class 
below the 50th percentile compared 
with national norms. Spring test re- 
sults found only one seventh of these 
pupils still below the 50th percentile, 
while 75 percent of the class had 
scores above the median for eighth 
grade. The fact that 50 percent of 
the eighth-grade class also followed 
the national pattern with scores be- 
low the 50th percentile indicates that 
as a class this year’s eighth-graders 
are better readers. The class enter- 
ing ninth grade this fall had 67.5 per- 
cent above the ninth-grade median. 
When we look at gains in the top 10 
percent we find 23 seventh-graders 
and 14 eighth-graders above the 90th 
percentile in the fall. There were 92 
seventh-graders and 58 eighth-grad- 
ers above the 90th percentile at the 
end of the school vear. 

The nature of percentile ranks is 
such that gains at the upper and 
lower ends of the scale can be 
smaller to be significant while in the 
broad center changes of as much as 
20 rank points are needed to be a 


‘significant gain; 78 percent of the 


seventh-graders and 64 percent of 
the eighth-graders made significant 
gains. 

Greatest gains were made in the 
comprehension skills which require 
recognition of the main idea and 
supporting facts, judging between 
fact and opinion, and drawing con- 
clusions. Raw score increases indi- 
cated a 15- to 20-percent gain in this 
area. Vocabulary scores increased 


17 percent. Averaging rate increases 
may lead to false impressions. The 
purpose of the program is not just 
to read faster, but to help each stu- 
dent develop for himself a more 
flexible reading rate adjustable to 
both purpose and material. Grade 
medians increase 10 words per min- 
ute between seventh and eighth grade 
and 20 words per minute between 
eighth and ninth on national norms. 
The average rate increase in the sev- 
enth grade was 54 words per min- 
ute; in the eighth grade it was 66 
words per minute, with no loss of 
comprehension at either level. Jun- 
ior high-school students need the 
time to develop basic advanced read- 
ing skills before they give attention 
to increasing reading rate. Giving 
attention to these in the seventh 
grade makes it possible to build for 
real rate development in the eighth 
grade. 

The reading counselor and our 
committee feel that the program has 
been successful. This success is not 
due alone to the fact that there is a 
reading program, or that pupils were 
assigned to a reading center, or that 
instruction there was good. All of 
these things contribute to the results, 
but the primary key to success is 
that every teacher and parent and 
administrator was oriented to his or 
her responsibility for the success of 
the program. 


Plan Expansion of Program 


The administration hopes to make 
a developmental reading program 
available to all secondary schools in 
the city. Other principals and teach- 
ers have witnessed the program in 
action and have seen demonstrations 
of Reading Center activities. A sec- 
ond junior high school set up such a 
program this year and other second 
ary schools in the city have study 
groups organized. 

Preparation for life in today’s 
world must include the establish- 
ment of many basic reading skills 
and the greater refinement of those 
skills to allow for interpretation, cri- 
tical analysis, and implementation. 
Instituting a developmental reading 
program for the secondary schools 
ought not to be a question of “Should 
we do it” but “How can it be done?” 
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music, marks, and a mike 


add up to a coordinated assembly program 


and a most rewarding experience for Lincolnwood pupils. 


By HELEN WOLFES 


Art Coordinator, Lincolnwood Schools 


I gees was to be an assembly. Not 

a big show—just a pleasant little 
assembly. 

Louise Michael, the librarian, met 
Monica Rogers, the music teacher, 
in the hall one morning—the usual 
before-school exchange of greetings; 
news; latest school-strictly-hush- 
hush-stuff; a few light comments on 
teaching personally, generally, and 
nationally. 

Mrs. Michael said, “I'm going to 
call an assembly a week from Fri- 
day, to give out Library Club of 
America pins to all those children 
who have read the required number 
of books.” She added that she be- 
lieved she'd read a story—most likely 
a book which she thought was dar- 
ling. She showed it to Mrs. Rogers. 
It was Market Day for Ti Andre, 
by Maia Rodman. The cover was 
brightly illustrated with a scene of 
people dancing, playing, and carry- 
ing odd-looking instruments; carnival 
lights on telephone-pole-like con- 
traptions; and persons wearing 
masks. Mrs. Rogers said, “Let's see 
that,” and riffled through the pages 
with various exclamations like, “This 
is darling” and “Say, isn’t that charm- 


ing.” 
The Play Develops 


Confidentially, Mrs. Rogers has 
talent! She shouted, “Louise! We'll 
do an assembly together! You read 
the story into a mike, I'll play some 
bits of calypso and donkey-and- 
market-type music as background, 
and Helen will paint on a big board 
all the while!” And she charged off 
down the hall to her waiting class. 

Well, I came walking into the 
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library an hour later, minding my 
own business and showing some 
fifth-grade girls how “to stitch cre- 
atively” state birds and flowers on 
squares of burlap. (They were in the 
library looking up state flowers, 
etc.) Monica and Louise grabbed 
my shoulder, fixed me with a com- 
bined stare, and said, “Let's do this 
assembly, chum. It'll be a gasser!” 
They began telling me the story of 
a little boy in Haiti, who was going 
to market in Port-au-Prince with his 
mother, on their donkey; about the 
little boy having disturbing dreams 
of a bat man and aeroplanes taking 
him, Ti Andre, flying like a bird, with 
all the sights and sounds of Haiti 
presented in this charming little 
manner. 

I said, “Okay—sure—that'll be fun” 
—at intervals when they paused for 
breath, and it all took shape. 

Jim, our all-round friend and chief 
fixer, rigged up an old five- by eight- 
foot board on the stage, with a drop 
cloth beneath it. (He knows me 
pretty well.) The night before the 
y I cut stencils of the bat 
man, the donkey, the little boy, his 
mother, and ae roplanes; I got my 
little dish mop from the sink and 
empty coffee cans from the garage; 
and I was all set—except for collect- 
ing tempera paints, brushes, some 
silver paint Jim had around (for my 
aeroplane stencils), and a bucket of 
water. At noon, in the music room, 
Louise had read through her story 
while Monica played music she'd 
found here and there, and I sketched 
tentatively on the blackboard—just 
for timing. 

The next morning at 9:15, third., 


assembly 


fourth-, and fifth-grade groups filed 
expectantly into the multi-purpose 
room. Curiosity had reached a high 
peak, because Mrs. Rogers had mys- 
teriously taught them all some little 
four-line songs with an impromptu 
calypso beat, something about “Ti 
Andre being lost from his mother”; 
they'd seen the queer-looking prep- 
arations on the stage; and they 
couldn't imagine what was going to 
happen! 

“Children,” said Mrs. Michael 
quietly, “we're going to read you a 
story.” She began to read; the music 
started; the dish mop went swish- 
swish in the can of purple paint and 
swoosh on the paper, making the 
mountains of Haiti—now the stencil 
of Ti Andre in his new flour-sack suit 
—now the quick brush stroke show- 
ing the bird flying. What's that? The 
bat man, like magic (with a squirt 
from a pressurized can of brilliant 
cerise phosphorescent paint through 
the cardboard stencil). 


‘Oh, What Fun!" 


(“What's that music Oh, 
there’s the aeroplane—there, with the 
silver paint! The little boy is seeing 
the market for the first time—the 
music's getting louder! Oooh! There's 
the bat man again. Why, Mrs. 
Michael's reading that song about Ti 
Andre getting lost. Mrs. Rogers is 
motioning for us to sing—oh what 
fun! What a pretty melody; and look, 
we're in the too! Oh, thank 
goodness, Ti Andre and his mother 
found each other again. There they 
are on their donkey, going home, on 
that piece of paper Mrs. Wolfes has 


now? 


show, 


Continued page 248 
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{t Chicago’s Parker School, an alphabetic approach 


to reading, developed after an intensive study of non-readers, helps to 


Py APPROACH to the teaching 
of reading at the Francis W. 
Parker School in Chicago is helping 
to prevent reading failures. The pro- 
gram began in the fall of 1949 after 
a conference in which Herbert W. 
Smith, now principal emeritus, 
sought the advice of Anna Gilling- 
ham as to its feasibility. 

We feel that this dual approach 
is necessary because in this way, 
and perhaps only in this way, can we 
meet the needs of each child as he 
begins to learn to read. The majority 
of children are still taught beginning 
reading by the whole word method. 
The alphabetic method is used with 
children in the special group. 


They Can Be Taught 


There are an estimated three or 
four million children in the nation, 
of normal or superior intelligence, 
whose school work is handicapped 
by their inability to read. It is also 
estimated that 10 to 20 percent of 
these children could be taught to 
read if the proper techniques were 
used. 

The alphabetic technique has been 
devised by Miss Gillingham to help 
these children avert failure. Through 
her long experience as remedial 
teacher and school psychologist, and 
through her work with Dr. Samuel T. 
Orton as his research associate at 
the Neurological Institute of New 
York City, Miss Gillingham began to 
realize that every remedial reading 
case presented one or more of the 
symptoms in the General Language 
Disability Syndrome — visual, audi- 
tory, or kinesthetic confusion; inade- 
quately established handedness; or 
significant data in the family. 

It occurred to Miss Gillingham 
that these same tendencies might be 
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Prevent Reading Failures 


Special Reading Teacher, Francis 


discovered in the little child before 
reading was attempted. Such an in- 
vestigation, of course, would have to 
be made without the use of words or 
letters. Dr. Orton was delighted 
with the idea. In 1934 Miss Gilling- 
ham got together some motor and 
sensory recall tests of which Dr. 
Orton approved. 

Dr. Orton had long been studying 
the problem of non-readers. While 
working at the University of Iowa 
he made some discoveries, and for- 
mulated them in a way that had not 
been done before. He found that 
instead of being altogether right- 
handed or left-handed, a very large 
number of people were somewhat 
ambidextrous. In examining a great 
many non-reading children Dr. Or- 
ton found that there was not only 
confusion on the part of the indi- 
vidual child, but that in his family 
history there would be found left- 
handed grandparents or cousins, and 
a right-handed aunt who had trouble 
with reading, and a left-handed per- 
son who had trouble with spelling, 
etc. 

As a result of these findings and 
much further study Dr. Orton for- 
mulated the following statement, 
which has served as the text upon 
which Miss Gillingham has devel- 
oped the preventive program: “The 
degree of the control of language by 
one hemisphere (of the brain) de- 
termines the degree of language 
ability or disability in an individual.” 

In carrying out the preventive pro- 
gram the testing for the selection of 
children to be taught by the alpha- 
betic technique necessarily comes 
first. The children are selected from 
data obtained from tests given during 
the kindergarten year. The tests de- 
vised by Miss Gillingham are admin- 


By HOPE HAMBRIGHT 


W. Parker Schoo 


Chicag 


istered at school to each child indi- 
vidually. There are specific tests 
on handedness, sensory recall, audi- 
tory response, and kinesthetic recall. 

In addition, there is included for 
each child a recording of the daily 
observation of the kindergarten 
teacher throughout the year in the 
following areas: spontaneous conver- 
sation—in which she especially notes 
“baby talk,” stuttering, stammering, 
pronunciation, and incomplete sen- 
tences; and handedness in using the 
available materials—right, left, alter- 
nate, and use of both hands at once. 
By the end of the year there are 75 
tabulations of handedness for each 
child. 

In each child’s folder there is in- 
cluded a Stanford-Binet test given 
by the psychologist; as complete a 
history of the family language pat- 
tern as possible; a report of a com- 
plete eye examination by a specialist. 
Wherever there is marked speech 
deviation, we request that the child 
be given an ear examination by a 


specialist 


Classes Are Separate 


The children chosen on the basis 
of this data to be taught by the 
alphabetic technique are given read- 
ing instruction in a separate room 
while their classmates are beginning 
to learn to read by the whole word 
method. This separation is essential 
in order to avoid the confusion which 
would arise were these children to 
be exposed to the reading procedure 
followed by their grade teacher. 

The term “alphabetic” technique is 
used because the word “phonics” 
means many things to many people. 
As a rule, when a teacher says, “Of 
course I use phonics,” she means 
that after the children know a good 
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many words by sight, it is pointed 
out to them that “baby” starts like 
“ball,” or “play” rhymes with “day,” 
etc. In the alphabetic approach we 
are not looking for similar parts of 
known words. We are building each 
word from its own sounds. 

The first thing with which the 
children come in contact is a group 
of phonogram drill cards. These 
serve as tangible instruments for 
daily drill, and also as evidence of 
progress. Each first grade starts with 
a new set of drill cards, and keeps 
the same pack throughout the four 
years of the program. The cards 
taught are kept in a growing bunch 
apart from those not yet introduced. 
In this way, each group may see how 
its own pack of cards grows weekly. 


Consonants, Vowels Learned 


The consonant letters are printed 
on white cards, and those represent- 
ing vowel sounds on salmon-colored 
cards, in order to help the children 
associate each phonogram with the 
consonant or vowel idea. It is not 
long until the words “consonant” and 
“vowel” become an integral part of 
their vocabulary. 

The group of drill cards which is 
first introduced consists of a, b, f, 
h, i, j, k, m, p, t. To help the children 
learn the names of the letters, each 
child is given a paper with the letter 
written on it many times. He goes 
over and over this letter; writes it in 
the air; writes it with his finger on the 
desk; again goes over it on the paper, 
saying the name each time he forms 
it. Sometimes he is given a transpar- 
ent piece of paper, which is clipped 
to his master copy, to trace on. After 
doing this many times, he turns his 
paper over and writes the letter with- 
out looking. Each letter name is 
learned in this way. To ascertain 
whether the child knows the letter 
by the way it feels, the letter is 
formed by the teacher moving the 
child’s passive hand while his eyes 
are closed; then the child tells what 
letter his fingers have just formed. 
This helps establish a kinesthetic 
pattern; and the children find it 
“fun.” 

When the names and formations 
of the letters in this first group are 
well established, the children learn 
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the sounds that these same letters 
represent. There is a key word for 
each sound. The teacher gives the 
key word and the sound, and then 
the group repeats it after her; each 
child has a turn; then the group gives 
the key word and sound without 
having heard it first. 

There are various devices which 
may be used at this point: 1) The 
cards are placed around the room; 
two children are chosen to get those 
for which they really know the 
sounds; then the group listens to 
hear whether each child really knows 
those he took. This helps each in- 
dividual to “know what he knows.” 
2) One child comes to the front of 
the group and sits on a chair. The 
teacher holds the letter above his 
head where he cannot see it; some- 
one in the group gives the name of 
the letter, and the child on the chair 
responds with the correct key words 
and sounds. This remains “fun” all 
through the learning of the sounds, 
even when there may be three re- 
sponses to one card, plus an explana- 
tion, such as, “in a final unaccented 
syllable, ar says (er).” In this way 
an auditory recall and response is set 


up. 
Blending of Sounds Started 


When the sounds of this first group 
of letters have been learned, the 
blending of them into words is 
started. For this, small cards are used 
on which are printed words contain- 
ing only the sounds with which the 
children have been working. Each 
child is given three or four to study. 
He is always given any help that he 
needs with a sound, or with the 
blending of the sounds into a word. 
The children soon learn that “read- 
ing” means to be able to say the 
word right off, like talking; while 
“studying” means working on the 
sounds. 

The day after blending is started, 
the analysis of words into their com- 
ponent sounds—that is, “spelling”— 
is begun. The teacher pronounces a 
word very slowly; the children repeat 
it; the teacher says it again and asks 
the children to say the first sound; 
then she writes the letter on the 
blackboard as the children name the 
letter. After this has been done with 


each letter of the word, and the chil- 
dren have properly pronounced the 
completed word, they are told that 
they have just “spelled.” 

After this procedure has been fol- 
lowed with a great many words com- 
posed only of letters in the first group, 
the children start writing the words 
on paper, always saying the name of 
each letter as they write it. It is of 
the utmost importance that this spell- 
ing process be conducted with formal 
precision. Literally, it is simultaneous 
oral and written spelling; but since 
its striking feature is oral spelling, 
accompanying writing letter by let- 
ter, it is designated in this work as 
“simultaneous oral spelling,” and is 
often briefly referred to as “S.O.S.” 
This naming of the letters aloud as 
each is written was a favorite device 
of Dr. Orton’s for establishing visual, 
auditory, and kinesthetic association, 
and is used wherever his theory is 
applied. 

A new phonogram is introduced 
each day. The next group consists of 
g (the hard sound only), o, r, 1, n, 
th, u, ch, e, sh, and d. With the 
knowledge of these sounds, many 
more words become usable, espe- 
cially because now digraphs may be 
used. When the children are first 
shown the sh and the ch, they are 
told that some letters are “stick to- 
gether” letters, and that the two to- 
gether have only one sound. How- 
ever, they soon learn the proper 
name for the “stick togethers,” which 
is digraph. (Some children are 
amazed, and others delighted, to dis- 
cover that some of their elders do not 
know the meaning of the word di- 
graph. ) 


Children Read Sentences 

The children are now ready to ex- 
perience the pleasure of reading 
short sentences, as well as the word 
cards. Again no words are used 
which contain letters not yet intro- 
duced. 

The third group of letters, which 
completes those usable for phonetic 
spelling, includes w, wh, y (as a 
consonant), v, and z. After this, it 
seems to be a good time to familiar- 
ize the children with a large number 
of words conforming to the phonetic 
pattern, but ending in double con- 
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sonants. So at this point, the first 
rule is introduced to the children. 
Rule one says, “Words of one syl- 
lable, ending in the sounds of the 
letters f, l, or s, after one vowel, usu- 
ally end in ff, ll, or ss.” 

Do the children have the syllable 
concept at this point? So far, they 
have read and spelled only one- 
syllable words; but they have heard 
a great deal about syllables and 
have learned what a syllable is by 
answering the question, “How many 
syllables do you hear in the name 
Tim, Susie, Elizabeth, etc.?” 


The ‘Magic E' Is Introduced 

The next thing presented to the 
children is the “magic e.” The 
teacher says, “Now I am going to 
show you a magic trick. We take the 
little word pin and put an e on it. 
We get pine—a great big pine tree. 
That e doesn’t say anything at all; 
it is silent; but it performs a trick. 
It makes the letter i say its own name, 
and, hocus-pocus, the little pin is 
changed into a great big pine tree. 
The silent e does the same thing to 
other vowels. It usually makes them 
say their own names. Knowing this, 
you can read almost twice as many 
words as you could at the beginning 
of this lesson.” The children are then 
given a list of words using the “silent 
final e,” which they soon learn to 
call it. 

Up to this time the children have 
dealt with a perfectly phonetic lan- 
guage instrument, in which each 
phonogram has had only one sound, 
and each sound has been repre- 
sented by only one symbol. Only one 
possible pronunciation or spelling 
for the word has been given. 

But now the children must learn 
that the same letter may have more 
than one sound, and that the same 
sound may be represented in more 
than one way. They are taught about 
“diphthongs,” which are digraphs 
made up of vowels such as ai saying 
(a), o@ saying (6), etc. They learn 
that c has no sound of its own, and 
always has to borrow a sound; and 
the children must know when it bor- 
rows from k and that it borrows from 
s when it is followed by e, i, or y. 
They learn, too, that a vowel at the 
end of an accented syllable is long. 
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This means that two responses must 
now be given to «ach vowel. 

When all the re sponses to all the 
cards in the drill pack are learned, 
the children will have mastered 100 
different responses. Not until most 
of these phonog.ams have been 
sufficiently mastered to make the 
correct pronunciation of words con- 
taining them fairly reliable, is more 
than incidental attention given to 
non-phonetic words. The common 
non-phonetic words such as as, was, 
does, said, would, could, should, etc., 
are featured on a special list, being 
constantly lengthened. 

Many words that can be used for 
reading are not suitable for spelling, 
because spelling lessons do not in- 
clude any ambiguities. After learn- 
ing rule one, the children learn how 
to add suffixes; when to double the 
final consonant; when to retain or 
drop the silent e; and how to form 
various plurals. Many generaliza- 
tions are learned, one of which is 
how to spell (k) at the beginning of 
a word, and how to spell the same 
sound at the end of a word. 


The Ratio Chart Helps 

In the latter part of the fourth 
grade the children make use of Ratio 
Charts. These show the frequency 
with which a particular spelling of 
a long vowel sound occurs, in rela- 
tion to the other phonograms which 
spell the same long vowel sound. The 
child makes use of this chart to help 
him determine which spelling of a 
long vowel sound is most likely to 
be correct. If two different spellings 
of the same word, which he has 
worked out for himself from the 
chart, seem equally correct, the dic- 
tionary must always be consulted. In 
the beginning, this is always done by 
the teacher; but a thorough knowl- 
edge of dictionary technique is a 
very important part of this work, 
since throughout his life the dic- 
tionary is the best friend of the poor 
speller. 

In the fourth grade there is a 
frontal attack made on the use of 
this tool. In using it for help in pro- 
nunciation, the child must have exact 
knowledge of the meanings of the 
various diacritical markings. His 
first experience with these strange 


little marks and their odd names 
comes when he feels the need of 
knowing how to divide a word into 
syllables for help in reading. In this 
study the children are given papers 
ruled into four columns. In the first 
column, the word appears exactly as 
it is in the reading book. In the 
second, the child separates the word 
into syllables, making the division 
according to the rules he has learned. 
In the third, the child writes only 
what he hears in the word, using a 
diacritical mark to show the sound of 
a vowel, and the accent mark; this 
column is called the “sound-picture” 
column. The fourth column is used 
as a check column. Under no cir- 
cumstances does the teacher pro- 
nounce the word! It is to be worked 
out by the child, and the exercise 
used as an aid in reading. 

The books used in the beginning 
stages of this program have been 
especially constructed for children 
learning to read by the technique. 
The “classic” is Fat Sam, by Char- 
lotte C. Pardee, in which, as in all 
the others, the child does not meet 
any words which he can not work 
out with the knowledge of the sounds 
he has so far been taught. Fat Sam 
contains words consisting of initial 
single consonants, short vowels, and 
final single consonants. In the next 
book the story contains words using 
blends and digraphs; then a book in 
which the silent e is used; and so on 
to diphthongs and words of more 
than one syllable. 


Every Sound Is Used 

After the children have read the 
last of the specially prepared series 
they read Atlantic Clipper, which in- 
cludes every sound in the pack of 
drill cards. Even when the children 
are capable of doing a great deal of 
independent reading, the drill cards 
still are used daily. Now the children 
are ready to read a commercially 
printed reader for which the ground 
work has been carefully laid 
worked out in detail. 

During the time that the Gilling- 
ham Preventive Program has been 
in operation at the Francis W. 
Parker School there have been 50 
students selected and trained by this 
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together we build a profession 


Through discussion workshops, adoption of legislative and public relations programs, 


and addresses of major speakers, delegates to the 105th Annual Meeting of the Illinois Education 


Association learn that solution of our educational problems is a cooperative affair. 


EA Pres. Katherine Stapp, a high- 

school teacher from Danville, un- 
derscored the dominant theme of 
the 105th Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Education Association, as she 
told delegates that only by working 
together—at local, section, division, 
and state levels—can we “build a 
profession and a professional organ- 
ization that will give the educational 
leadership so needed in the world 
today—an organization that will 
speak with a clear voice... under- 


stood as the voice of dedicated and 
professional teachers working for 
and asking for what is best for the 
schools and for the boys and girls 
of Illinois.” 

Miss Stapp presented her presi- 
dent’s message during the first busi- 
ness session on Monday morning, 
Dec. 29. The three-day meeting had 
begun on Sunday with vesper serv- 
ices. 

Delegates were to hear coopera- 
tion—with interested lay groups, with 
the legislature, and at all professional 
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levels—stressed again and again as 
they attended discussion workshops, 
delegation meetings, and business 
and general sessions. This recurring 
theme was summed up by the final 
speaker, IEA Research Director Les- 
ter Grimm, as he said, “There are 
many problems before us that the 
general public is going to have to 
help solve; we must get down to the 
old town meeting style of having 
workshops and discussing these prob- 
lems, and helping the legislators, 


NEW BOARD MEM- 
BERS, seated, get to- 
gether to discuss the 
IEA program. From left 
are Florence Cook 
of Shabbona, director; 
Olin Stead of Carroll- 
ton, president; and The- 
odore Abell of Octavia, 
director and chairman 
of membership and fi- 
nance. Continuing on 
the board are, stand- 
ing from left, William 
Watters of Chicago, 
director, and L. Goebel 
Patton of West Frank- 
fort, director and public 
relations chairman. Not 
present were Audra 
Pence and G. R. Brown. 


and making suggestions to them.” 
In closing, he urged delegates and 
other members of the profession to 
give their “utmost” to help the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the governor “to 
solve these problems and bring out 
of the 71st General Assembly a good 
record for the schools.” 
Nominations from the floor of the 
Representative Assembly resulted in 
voting by secret ballot in two of the 
contests. Delegates elected as the 
new IEA president Olin Stead of 
Carrollton, who has recently joined 


the staff of the superintendent of 
public instruction. Mr. Stead will be- 
gin a one-year term July 1. He was 
a member of the IEA board for 
three years from July, 1951, through 
June, 1954. 

Other officers elected to 
year terms beginning July 1 are 
Florence Cook, principal of Shab- 
bona High School, for member of 
the IEA board of directors, and 
Theodore Abell, principal of Octavia 
High School at Colfax, for member 
of the board and chairman of the 
committee on association member- 
ship and finance. L. Goebel Patton, 
superintendent of West Frankfort 
Community Consolidated schools, 
was elected as member of the board 
and chairman of the committee on 
public relations to fill an unexpired 
term ending June 30, 1960; Mr. Pat- 
ton had been serving in that ca- 
pacity since his appointment by the 
IEA board in June. 

E. H. Mellon, superintendent 
of Champaign Community Unit 
schools, was elected by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly as member of the 
board of directors of the National 
Education Association, to fill an un- 
expired term ending in July, 1959. 
He was also nominated for a new 
three-year term ending in July, 1962, 
subject to approval by Illinois dele- 
gates at the NEA convention in St. 
Louis in July. 

Delegates nominated Thelma E]- 
son, a teacher at Trewyn Junior High 
School in Peoria, for re-election as 
member of the board of trustees of 
the State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem, for a four-year term beginning 
July 15, 1959. Election is by mail 
ballot during April; all members of 


three- 
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By FRANCINE RICHARD 


Editor, Illinois Education 


—Phote of Hyde Park choir 

by Root Studio, Chicago; 

discussion workshop by W. L. Hodge 
all others by W. Stewart Williams 


the retirement system are entitled to 
vote. 

The Representative Assembly ap- 
proved nominations to the reading 
circle boards, which kad been made 
previously by the groups represented 
on the boards: Illinois Association of 
School Administrators, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of County Superintendents of 
Schools, and Illinois Association of 
Classroom Teachers. 

Named to the Illinois Pupils Read- 
ing Circle board for three-year terms 
beginning Mar. 1, 1959, are: county 
superintendent, Adam Priepot of 
Adams County (Central Section); 
school administrator, Clyde Winkler 
of Carbondale (Southern Section); 

Hazelle An- 


and_teacher-librarian, 
derson, consultant in library serv- 


ices, Oak Park public schools (North- 
ern Section ). 

Elected to serve on the Illinois 
Teachers Reading Circle board for 
three-year terms beginning July 1, 


atl 
4 NOMINATED by the 


IEA Representative As- 
sembly for offices to be 
voted upon later are 
Supt. E. H. Mellon of 
Champaign, for mem- 
ber of the board of 
directors of the WNo- 
tional Education Asso- 
ciation, and Thelma 
Elson of Peoria, for 
member of the board of 
trustees of the Teachers 
Retirement System. Elec- 
tion for the NEA post 
will be during the NEA 
convention. Members of 
the retirement system 
will vote by ballot dur- 
ing April for member of 
the board of trustees. 


ee 
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REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY hears IEA Pres. Katherine Stapp, at rostrum, present her address during 
the first business session on Monday. Also on platform are, from left, Irving Pearson, IEA executive 
secretary; Leo Isen, stenotypist; and Edna Siebert of Chicago, parliamentarian. Guests sit in balcony 


1959, are: county superintendents, 
Dale Moore of Woodford County 
(Northern Section), Frank Wrench 
of Piatt County (Central Section), 
and Philip Provart of Perry County 
(Southern Section); administrators, 
George Wells of Bloomington (Cen- 
tral Section), and Leon Lundahl of 
Crystal Lake (Northern Section )— 
to fill an unexpired term ending 


June 30, 1960. 

For the first time in recent years, 
the IEA Annual Meeting began on 
Sunday. The Rev. Elmer Hiortland, 
pastor of the United Lutheran 
Church in Oak Park, addressed the 
assembly during vesper services on 
Sunday afternoon. Music was by the 
Leyden Community High School A 
Cappella Choir under the direction of 
Daniel Tkach. 

The Rev. Mr. Hjortland pointed 
out that religion can be a weight or 
it can be wings to lift an individual 
out of despair. Religion is a weight, 
he said, when it is only intellectual 
assent to a creed, when it is only 
based on feeling or emotion, when 
it is only a “moral code,” or when it 
is a religion of pride. 

Religion, the speaker insisted, does 
not go counter to reason; it goes be- 
yond reason. It must give meaning 


and purpose to life and work, and 
the satisfaction an individual re- 
ceives from both. Pastor Hjortland 
said in this respect that the “greatest 
burden of life at any age 


no burden.” 


is to have 


He added two other criteria for 
measuring a religious creed: it must 
give man a profound respect for 
truth, and it must help him discover 
the meaning of the word, love. 

no official meetings 


night, 


There were 
scheduled for 
delegates were free to partake of 
entertain- 


Sunday and 


Chicago's cultural and 
ment offerings 

Nine discussion workshop sessions 
were held on Monday morning prior 
to the 


persons in each group guided dele- 


business session. Resource 


gates in their discussions of retire- 


ment and social security; revenue 


reform: school finance and state aids; 
teacher education and professional 
standards; public relations of teach- 
ers; current issues in education; 
developing local associations; legis 


techniques; and 


lation promotion 


teacher tenure, contracts, et 

A total of 609 division delegates 
were certified, according to the re- 
port presented by William Watters 


the credentials chairman. Two divi- 





sions—South Central and Western— 
each had one less delegate than their 
membership entitled them to have. 
In addition to the division delegates, 
30 state officers, past state officers, 
and section presidents were certi- 
fied as official delegates. 


Responsibilities of Delegates 

Miss Stapp, in her presidential 
message, reminded these delegates 
that they had a responsibility to the 
other IEA members in their divi- 
sions. She said, “Each of you repre- 
sents approximately 100 teachers 
back home, who have the right to 
know and to understand (the pro- 
gram of the IEA), as well as you 
understand (it). Have you plans of 
how you will tell them the story? 
That is a responsibility that you 
have accepted by accepting the 
place as a delegate to this assembly.” 

But the teachers are not the only 
ones who need to know, Miss Stapp 
said. “Each teacher,” she pointed out, 
“must help interpret the schools, 
their problems, as well as their good 
works, to the parents, taxpayers 
legislators—to any who may not un- 
derstand.” 

The president pointed out three 
other responsibilities which each in- 
dividual delegate had. The first was 
to understand the platform, program, 
and plans of the IEA as they were 
presented and explained during the 
Annual Meeting. The second respon- 
sibility, Miss Stapp said, “is imple- 
menting the work of IEA on the 
local front, particularly during the 
legislative session ahead.” 

A third responsibility, the 
dent stated, receives too little atten- 
tion. Each IEA member, she said, 
must help give direction to the work 
of the association and provide some 
creative thinking to help improve 
the organization and make the lead- 
“Every idea,” she 


presi- 


ership stronger. 


“is born in the mind of 


pointed out, 
some person, and that person may be 


you. 

Miss Stapp pointed out that along 
with the prestige and privileges of 
professional status come some very 
real professional responsibilities, and 
that “purposeful cooperation in the 
discharging of the responsibilities is 
evidence of maturity in a profes- 
sion.” She said that teachers must 
accept the responsibilities for im- 
proving the profession, and “stop 
looking to others for the answers.” 

During the Monday business ses- 
sion, delegates voted to accept a 
proposed budget for 1959-60 totaling 
$363,300. The budget was presented 
by Edith Rosenstiel, chairman of the 
member- 


committee on association 


ship and finance. 


Federal Support Discussed 

The legislative program, as rec- 
ommended by the IEA committee on 
was adopted by the 
Representative Assembly without 
change. After lengthy discussion from 
the floor, the item concerning fed- 
eral support for public schools was 
adopted unchanged. (See page 240 
for the detailed program.) The pro- 
gram was presented by the legisla- 
chairman, Gerald Brown of 
and his subcommittee chair- 


legislation, 


tive 
Paris, 
men, Russell Rendleman of Jones- 
boro; James White of Aledo; and 
R. V. Minton of St. Anne—substitut- 
ing for Glenn Westlake of Lombard. 
Minor changes were made by the 
Representative Assembly in the pub- 
lic relations platform and program 
as presented by the chairman of the 
committee on public relations, L. 
Goebel Patton of West Frankfort. A 
new resolution, calling for clarifica- 
tion and improvement of state laws 
relating to fire prevention in the 
schools, was adopted by the assem- 
bly. Delegates defeated a proposed 


THE REGISTRATION DESK, upper photo, was the scene of many questions and answers during the 


convention. William Waiters of Chicago, left, 


1EA board member and credentials <Sairman, helps 


Aubrey Holmes, executive secretory of the Teachers Retirement System; seated is Edna Carlson, 


assistant to IEA Executive Secretary Irving Pearson. 


The !EA twins from Dwight, Catherine and 


Josephine Wiegman, examine the exhibit displayed on the mezzanine. Gerald Brown of Paris, standing, 


IEA legislative chairman, helps lead the discussion in the workshop group, 
Isaac Loose, president of the Illinois Congress of 


Techniques”; other resource persons were Mrs. 


“Legislation Promotion 


Porents and Teachers, and B. B. Burgess, field secretary of the Illinois Association of School Boards. 
Robert Hamilton, photo at left, discusses illinois courts and school law during the final business 
session. [EA Pres. Katherine Stapp expresses appreciation to the Rev. Elmer Hijortland of Oak Park 


for his inspiring vesper address on Sunday 
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Bottom photo 


delegates relax between sessions. 





amendment to the section of the 
platform, “Preservation of Democ- 
racy,” which states that members 
of the Communist Party should not 
be employed in our schools, and 
shall not hold membership in the 
IEA. The amendment would have 
changed the statement to include 
“official members of the Communist 
Party and/or any other organized 
group which seeks to deprive Ameri- 
can citizens of the full enjoyment of 
their civil and personal liberties.” 
(See page 241 for details of the 
program as adopted. ) 

Delegates adopted three clarify- 
ing amendments to the IEA consti- 
tution, subject to ratification by a 
majority of the divisions. An amend- 
ment substituted the name “Student 
Illinois Education Association” for 
“Future Teachers of America,” to 
comply with recent action by the 
organization. A second proposition 
clarified representation in the dele- 
gate body of the division and of the 
Representative Assembly, relative to 
delegates and alternates elected from 
sectional areas, and clarified sec- 
tional area reporting responsibilities 
—providing for a prompt report by 
the secretary of each sectional area 
to the division secretary regarding 
the names and addresses of elected 
sectional area officers. 

The third constitutional amend- 
ment changed the word “section,” as 
applied to statewide associations 
affiliated with the IEA, to “affiliates.” 

Three changes in the IEA bylaws 
were adopted by the Representative 
Assembly; they were minor clarifica- 
tions of wording. 

Helen Ryan, IEA field representa- 
tive, in making her report as NEA 
director, referred to the new NEA 
Center in Washington, D.C., “the 
miracle on 16th Street,” because “it 
was erected not by a grant or by a 
few individuals, but it was erected 


because 700,000 persons throughout 
the United States and its territories 
believed in the cause of education.” 

Miss Ryan described the recently 
expanded prograi. of NEA services 
and the staff reorganization which 
is being put into operation. She 
mentioned two new staff consultants 
on salaries; expanded public rela- 
tions programs through the use of 
TV and radio; the part-time employ- 
ment of the past-president of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Mrs. Rollin Brown, as a 
speaker for lay groups; new field 
offices of the NEA on the west coast 
and in the Midwest; a branch legis- 
lative office of the NEA on Capitol 
Hill. 


'To Be Part of the Miracle’ 


Miss Ryan concluded by saying 
that all of these services and all of 
these persons working for the wel- 
fare of the teaching profession and 
for the improvement of education 
made the building on 16th Street 
the miracle that it is. But she added, 
“It is only when there is a little part 
of you in that building that it be- 
comes to you the miracle on 16th 
Street. ...If you want to be a part 
of that miracle, there is only one way 
—to increase the membership in the 
National Education Association not 
only in Illinois but all over the 
United States.” 

President Stapp paid tribute to 
Blackhawk Division, which she said 
had more than 85 percent member- 
ship in the NEA. She challenged the 
delegates present to tell the NEA 
story back home, and each to be re- 
sponsible for getting one new mem- 
ber of the NEA—reminding them 
that Illinois will be entitled to a 
third NEA director when the state’s 
NEA membership reaches 40,000. 

The assembly heard IEA Research 


nitinued on page 248 


CANDIDATES for IEA offices were presented at the open meeting of the nominating committee on 
Sunday. Upper photo, Supt. J. B. Johnson of Alton rises to present on behalf of the Southwestern 
Division a nominating speech for Olin Steod for IEA president. During Monday's business session, 
nominations from the floor of the Representative Assembly made voting by secret ballot necessary; 
the Central Division credentials committee tallies votes. Supt. Earl Hanson of Rock Island, in photo at 
left, accepts his past-president’s pin from IEA Pres. Katherine Stapp. Another presentation is in 
order as the new superintendent of public instruction, George Wilkins, right, presents on behalf 
of the IEA a bronze statuette of Lincoln to retiring State Supt. V. L. Nickell. The banquet address is 
given by Erwin Canham, at rostrum, editor of the Christian Science Monitor. Music for the banquet 
was provided by the Hyde Park High School A Cappella Choir, directed by Leonard Hurst. Following 
the banquet, delegates were offered a choice of ballroom dancing or cord playing, lower photo. 
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IEA Legislative Goals Adopted 


HE Representative Assembly of 

the Illinois Education Association 
adopted the report of the legislative 
committee as presented, with no 
additions or changes. The report was 
presented Dec. 29 during the 105th 
IEA Annual Meeting at Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

The report, as presented and 
adopted, follows. 

The Representative Assembly rec- 
ommended the following legislation: 


Pupil-Teacher Welfare 

1. To improve the educational 
program for the children and youth 
of Illinois. 

2. To clarify and improve the law 
relative to the school day, month, 
and year. 

3. To clarify and improve the laws 
on teacher certification. 

4. To clarify and improve the laws 
on retirement; to provide a system of 
survivor benefits; and to provide im- 
proved pensions for those teachers 
already retired. 

5. To clarify and improve the laws 
on teacher tenure and continuing 
contract. 

6. To clarify and improve the laws 
relating to teachers salaries 

7. To clarify and improve the 
teacher-training scholarship laws. 

8. To provide the same federal in- 
come tax exemptions, deductions, 
credits, and other privileges for ac- 
tive and retired teachers which are 
afforded others. 


Administration and Organization 

1. To provide for a state board of 
education, either elected or ap- 
pointed, for the public common 
schools. 

2. To provide a_ constitutional 
amendment for a superintendent of 
public instruction appointed by a 
state board of education. 

3. To promote organization of all 
territory of the state into operating 
units of administration, supervision, 
support, and attendance capable of 
maintaining adequate educational 
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programs, in 12-grade units wherever 
feasible. 

4. To clarify and improve the laws 
relative to the duties and powers of 
school treasurers and county boards 
of trustees. 

5. To clarify the financial involve- 
ments resulting from reorganization, 
with special reference to bond issues 
and assets and liabilities. 

6. To clarify and improve the laws 
relative to school auditing and 
accounting. 

7. To codify and revise the School 
Code for purposes of clarification, 
simplification, and uniformity. 


School Finance 

1. To increase the state distribu- 
tive fund until the amount contrib- 
uted by the state to supplement local 
support shall fully guarantee a more 
adequate and realistic foundation 
program than now exists. 

2. To provide that the annual 
amount appropriated from the com- 
mon school fund to the downstate 
teachers retirement system be in- 
creased to the amount certified as 
needed by the board of trustees. 

3. To provide adequate state fi- 
nancial assistance for the school 
lunch program, pupil transportation, 
vocational education, public junior 
colleges, and the education of excep- 
tional children. 

4. To provide adequate support 
for the education of children in state 
institutions; for the state institutions 
of higher learning; and for the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

5. To provide fair assessment of 
both tangible and intangible prop- 
erty, and any legislation necessary 
to provide for the efficient collection 
of taxes, both current and delinquent. 

6. To provide more adequate 
sources of revenue including iacome 
taxes, preferably graduated, or com- 
parable taxes 

7. To require school tax objectors 
to file copies of objections with the 
county clerk, the state’s attorney, 


clerks of the taxing bodies, and the 
county superintendent of schools (in 
the case of schools); and to require 
a 10-day notice prior to the hearing 
on the tax objection suit. 

8. To authorize any school dis- 
trict to levy a special tax, based upon 
referendum, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing text books without cost to 
the pupils of the district. 

9. To allow 12-grade districts a 
bonding limit of 10 percent of the 
assessed valuation. 

10. To provide more adequate 
state aid for the construction of 
school buildings on the basis of 
financial need. 

11. To provide for advertising and 
public bidding in the case of the sale 
of school bonds. 

12. To provide for reasonable fi- 
nancial support for school systems 
which serve the children of families 
that live in trailer coaches, through 
legislation which will require a fair 
share of such support from trailer 
camp operators. 

13. To provide improved methods 
for determining the amount of state 
aid funds to be allocated to school 
districts. 

14. To permit adequate tax rates 
for all locally financed common 
school purposes. 

15. To provide federal aid to pub- 
lic schools without federal control, 
and to authorize state acceptance of 
any new federal aid granted to pub- 
lic schools and to provide for its dis- 
tribution. 

16. To provide for improved meth- 
ods and procedures for reporting on 
school finance, including a simplified 
and more economical treasurer's 
report. 


Legislation To Be Opposed 

The Representative Assembly rec- 
ommended that the following legis- 
lation be opposed: 

1. State adoption or state censor- 
ship of textbooks. 

2. Any further limitation on the 
total tax rates levied against property 
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unless and until other adequate and 
dependable sources of revenue are 
provided. 

3. Further state legislation increas- 
ing instructional obligations unless 
provision is made for adequate fi- 
nancing. 

4. Any legislation which would 
substitute the present social security 
program for the Illinois teacher re- 
tirement systems. 

5. Any legislation interfering with 
citizenship activities and profession- 
alism of teachers. 

6. Legislation merging the educa- 
tional and building funds. 

7. Any legislation which would 
weaken the teacher tenure and con- 
tinuing contract laws. 

8. Extension of time for issuance 


of temporary provisional certificates. 


Advancement of Program 


The assembly further recom- 
mended, in order to implement the 
legislative program, that: 

1. The association instruct the 
legislative committee and the mem- 
bers of the staff to advance this pro- 
gram in its various parts and as a 
whole as expeditiously as is possible. 

2. The association designate the 
executive secretary, Irving F. Pear- 
son, as official representative and 
authorize him and his staff to repre- 
sent the association in all matters of 
legislation, working under the gen- 
eral direction of this committee or its 
executive committee; and instruct 
them not only to prepare or have pre- 


pared the necessary bills to cover 
this program of legislation, but also 
after the introduction of such meas- 
ures to support and defend them. 

3. The association urge coopera- 
tion to the utmost with other educa- 
tional and civic, business, agricul- 
tural, industrial, commercial, and lay 
organizations in achieving the goals 
of this legislative program. 

4. The association appropriate 
such funds as are necessary to sup- 
port and defend a strong and effec- 
tive program of legislation beneficial] 
to the schools. 

5. The association urge all of its 
members, committees, divisions, sec- 
tions, and affiliates to exert prompt 
and vigorous efforts in the advance- 
ment of this program. 





Assembly Adopts PR 


Fu PREVENTION was the subject of 
the only new resolution presented 
from the floor and adopted by the 


Representative Assembly at the Illi- 


nois Education Association’s 1958 
Annual Meeting. The text of the 
resolution is: 

“To clarify and improve the existing 
state laws relating to fire —— in 
all schools and also to provide for proper 
school fire and safety inspections and fire 
drills.” 

The delegates accepted a lengthy 
change in the proposed resolution on 
“Federal Support.” They deleted a 
sentence which referred to “freedom 
from federal control” of education 
and revised the part which outlines 
the IEA stand on the subject. The 
resolution as revised reads: 

“The Illinois Education Association 
favors federal support of the nation’s 
public schools as the only means of equal- 
izing educational opportunity for all the 
youth of the nation. 

“The Illinois Education Association 
favors acceptance of the support to edu- 
cation provided by the National Defense 
Education Act passed by Congress in 1958. 
It urges state officials, school adminis- 
trators, members of boards of education, 
teachers, and other citizens to work to- 
gether in seeking the aid provided in the 
various fields of education covered by 
this act.” 

Under the heading “Personnel in 
Public Education,” in the platform 
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of the IEA, a deletion was made in 
the section on “The Adult,” in which 
the IEA advocates improved adult 
education for a better society. The 
part deleted asked that “Minimum 
requirement for naturalization be 
raised to help maintain an enlight- 
ened electorate.” 

In a resolution on “FM Radio and 
Television,” a sentence was added 
to last year’s resolution to say that 
the association “is fully aware that 
these media are not substitutes for 
the personal contacts of teacher and 
students.” 


NEA Resolutions Endorsed 


A resolution concerning “Revenue 
from Federally Controlled Natural 
Resources,” which appeared in last 
year's IEA program, was removed; 
resolution had _ been 
adopted by the National Education 
Association at its 1958 convention, 
and the IEA assembly voted to en- 
dorse it. 

Another NEA resolution which the 
delegates voted to endorse regards 
“Professional Salaries”; in it the NEA 
commends those groups which have 
helped raise teachers salaries, out- 
lines the characteristics of a good 
salary schedule, and suggests that 


a similar 


Program 


“salaries of qualified teachers should 
begin at the level of $6000 
range to $13,000 and higher.” (An 
amendment from the IEA’s printed 
report changed “$5000” to “$6000” to 
conform to the resolution as amend- 
ed at the 1958 NEA convention. ) 
Other NEA resolutions which the 
IEA endorsed commend legislatures 


and 


which have been favorable to the 
problems of retired teachers; express 
appreciation to Congress and the US 
Treasury Department for legislation 
providing equitable tax treatment for 
teachers; commend Congress for as 
signing special postal classifications 
for educational materials; and urge 
cooperation between schools and 
government programs in the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency 

The resolution on “Teacher Edu 
cation and Professional Standards,’ 
which has been adopted by the NEA 
for several years, was omitted this 
year. 

The IEA “In Memoriam” resolu 
tion this year was devoted to five 
former IEA leaders who died during 
the past year: Hugh S Magill, K. D 
Waldo, Walter P. Morgan, William 
H. Carruthers, and Mildred Toomey 


Only minor changes were made in 
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Delegates Attend 


Special Group Functions 


Phi Delta Kappa Has Luncheon 


At a luncheon during the IEA Annual 
Meeting, members of Phi Delta Kappa 
heard a speech by Harold V. Webb, asso- 
ciate executive secretary of the National 
School Boards Association. It was entitled 
“The School Board Movement as It Sup- 
ports and How It Supports Public Educa- 
tion.” 

Dr. Webb gave a history of the organ- 
ization of school board associations and 
their purposes and activities. He pointed 
out the change in authority of school 
boards. He said that “The phase upon 
which we are now embarking is that of a 
team approach with the superintendent, 
board of education, and citizens of the 
community acting in concert to meet the 
school’s problems.” 

The luncheon was held Dec. 29 at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago. Presiding was 
Bernard C. Friedman, vice-president of 
Nu Field Chapter. E. H. Mellon, Illinois 
coordinator, me spoke. 


IACSS Honors Nickell 


Vernon L. Nickell, retired state super- 
intendent of public instruction, was hon- 
ored guest of the Illinois Association of 
County Superintendents of Schools at their 
luncheon meeting Dec. 29 at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Virgil N. Wheeles of 
Murphysboro, Jackson County superin- 
tendent of schools and president of IACSS, 
presided. The association presented Mr 
Nickell with a gold clock in appreciation 
of his leadership in education in Illinois 

Mr. Nickell discussed the future prob- 
lems facing this group. Among them wer 
the future of the county superintendency; 
‘amagposs such as transportation, which 
vave resulted from the reorganization of 
schools; and financing of schools. 

Other guests at the luncheon were presi- 
dents of or leaders in the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Boards, Illinois Secondary 
School Principals Association, Illinois Ele- 
mentary School Principals Association, 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Illinois Agricultural Association, Illinois 


during the Annual Meeting. Vernon Nickell, left, 
talking to IACSS Pres. V. N. Wheeles, was 
speaker. The group gave him a gold clock 
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Association of County and Township Offi- 
cials, Illinois Council and Educational Ad- 
ministration, and Illinois Association of 
Classroom Teachers. 


Annual IACT Breakfast 


R. Sargent Shriver, president of the Chi- 
cago board of education, was speaker at 
the [Illinois Association of Classroom 
Teachers breakfast Dec. 30, held in con- 
junction with the IEA Annual Meeting. 
He emphasized our need for unity—not 
thinking as classroom teachers, board mem- 
bers, or lawyers, but as citizens—to inspire 
confidence and win victories in the legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Shriver spoke of three major short- 
ages—classrooms, teachers, and money. He 
pointed out that the School Problems 
Commission recommendation of a $245 
foundation level would be a step forward 
from the present $200 program, But would 
still be inadequate. Mr. Shriver said the 
figure should nearer $260. 

Improvement in the quality of educa- 
tion is also a problem, he said. The solu- 
tion depends upon money also, because of 
inflation and increased school population. 
He emphasized the need to give the best 
possible education to each child—from the 
retarded to the gifted. Liberal arts must 
be available to more than the upper 20 
percent, he said. Vocational training must 
not prevent opportunity for “arts for free 
men. 


Alpha Delta Kappa Holds Tea 


Chicago area members of Alpha Delta 
Kappa held a tea Dec. 28 at Hotel Sher- 
man. They invited downstate members who 
were attending the IEA Annual Meeting. 
Also present was Maybelle Peterson, grand 
national vice-president, of Duluth, Minn. 


Reinhardt Speaks to DKG 


Speaker at the annual breakfast of Delta 
a Gamma was Dr. Emma Reinhardt, 
head of the department of education and 
psychology at Eastern Illinois University. 
The group met Dec. 29 at the Hotel Sher- 
man in Chicago, in conjunction with the 
IEA Annual Meeting. 

In her address, entitled “A Return to 
Sanity,” Dr. Reinhardt warned against 
those who demand a return to the teach- 
ing of only the Three R’s, to those who 
think they can answer criticisms of schools 
by requiring five years of mathematics and 
science, and to those who “admonish us 
to pattern our schools after Russia's.” She 
pleaded for a united profession under the 
leadership of the IEA and National Educa- 
tion Association, with the assistance of 
special organizations such as Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 

Dr. Reinhardt is president of the IEA 


Eastern Division. She has been state and 
national president of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society and recipient of its Na- 
tional Achievement Award. 

Attending the breakfast were 123 mem- 
bers and guests. Pres. Vera Peacock, head 
of the modern language department at 
Southern Illinois University, presided. 

DKG awards four scholarships each 
year during the state convention in April. 
Three are for members “doing graduate 
work that will definitely contribute to 
education.” Applications must be sub- 
mitted by Mar. 12. Forms and the list of 
regulations are available from the state 
scholarship chairman, Wilma Hill, 623 
North First, DeKalb. A $500 award is 
given to a high-school senior who plans 
to teach. It was established in honor of 
a teacher from Park Ridge; the recipient 
is chosen by Iota chapter, in the west sub- 
urban area of Chicago. 


Insurance Men Meet 


Sixty-eight local representatives of the 
Horace Mann Insurance Companies met 
Dec. 30 in conjunction with the IEA An- 
nual Meeting. In charge of the meeting 
were Maurice Crew, Chicago area man- 
ager, and A. R. Murdock of Springfield, 
sales manager for the companies. 

Joe Bryson, assistant Chicago manager, 
spoke on best ways to present insurance 
and mutual fund plans to teachers. Mr. 
Murdock seaman some new plans and 


HORACE MANN representatives meet at their 
exhibit on the hotel mezzanine. A. R. Murdock, 
third from right, is general sales manager for the 
companies, with headquarters in Springfield 


materials that have been developed. Jay 
DeYoung, of the Chicago Accidient and 
Health Association, spoke at the luncheon 
about the importance of an adequate in- 
surance program. 


Luncheon for Women's Group 


More than 125 women delegates at- 
tended the luncheon of the Women’s Asso- 
ciation of the IEA, held Dec. 29 at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Past-Pres. Flor- 
ence Cook gave the history of the Women’s 
Association, after which a panel discussed 
the results of a questionnaire. Katherine 
Obye, past-president, gave a summary of 
the discussion. 

A revision of the constitution created 
the office of vice-president, to which Helen 
Dunn of East St. Louis, was elected. Other 
new officers are Ruth Schneider of Farmer 
City, president; Martha Elder of Rockford, 
secretary-treasurer; and Emilie Huck of 
Centralia, coordinating chairman. 
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An inadequate finance structure, increasing costs, :he need 


for improved teacher-welfare provisions, and other 


growing school needs will require a strong, coope. ative legislative 


effort by educators and all interested lay groups. 


School Legislation 


By GERALD R. BROWN 


Superintendent, Paris Public Schools 
Chairman, [EA Committee on Legislation 


y ORDER to understand the real 
purpose and constant need for 
school legislation we must first un- 
derstand the basic structure of our 
educational system in Illinois. In the 
first place the state legislature, by 
constitutional mandate, is charged 
with the responsibility of providing 
an adequate system of free public 
schools whereby every child is guar- 
anteed an opportunity for a good 
common-school education. 

The legislature, in an effort to 
comply with this mandate, has en- 
acted a volume of laws governing 
the schools, which is known as the 
School Code. The schools, therefore, 
continue to operate and to perform 
their functions within the framework 
of this code. The legislature has dele- 
gated certain powers and duties to 
local boards of education and admin- 
istrative officers. Nevertheless, these 
officers and school boards must per- 
form their duties and exercise their 
powers under the jurisdiction of this 
state School Code. 

Every reader of this article is al- 
ready acutely aware of the rapidity 
and far-reaching effects of social and 
economic change today. Likewise, he 
is aware of the great population 
boom which has created such urgent 
need for more teachers, more schools, 
and more equipment. New curricula, 
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A Perpetual Need 


new physical apparatus, and new 
scientific and mathematical concepts 
have all marched into our schools 
alongside the increasing numbers of 
children. These children demand far 
more than ever before of our educa- 
tional resources in order to educate 
them properly for life in a modern 
world and expanding space age. 

Thus it becomes quite evident that 
if our schools are to provide the edu- 
cational leadership necessary to meet 
this great intellectual challenge, it 
will necessitate many profound 
changes in the present School Code. 


School Finance Structure Outmoded 


An outstanding example of out- 
moded tax structure is the Illinois 
revenue code as it relates to schools. 
This school revenue code, based on 
our 1870 constitution, has remained 
relatively unchanged since that date. 
It is based primarily on a direct tax 
on real estate and personal property. 
In 1870 real estate and personal 
property was the major wealth of 
our nation. It provided the chief 
source of individual, corporate, and 
government income. 

Today in Illinois only local and 
county governments depend on real 
and personal property taxes for their 
chief sources of revenue. State and 
federal governments have quite 


properly turned to taxing income, 
sales, excise, and other wealth media 
for revenue. Since the largest por- 
tion of the nation’s individual and 
corporate income is derived from 
other sources, real estate and per- 
sonal property now represents only a 
minor source. Major income today is 
obtained from services; mark-ups 
and margins in trading; middleman’s 
profits; dividends from stocks, bonds 
mortgages, and paper transactions 
little of which is ever found on prop 
erty tax assessment rolls. Yet today 
Illinois schools must depend on real 
and personal property taxes for an 
average of 75 percent or more of 
their revenue. 

According to the October, 1958, 
report of the Joint Committee of the 
Illinois Congress of Parents 
Teachers, the Illinois Association of 
School Boards, and the Illinois Edu 
cation Association the enrollments in 
Illinois schools will increase at a rate 
of 60,000 each year for the next six 
years. Furthermore this report, en 
titled Financing Illinois Schools 
shows clearly that population shift 
inflation, change in school curricula 
and constant demands for more and 


and 


more educational services all add up 
to one thing: an urgent need for new 
sources of revenue if the children of 
Illinois are to have reasonably equal 
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opportunity for a good common- 
school education. 

As background information it 
would be well for each read. to 
review the article in the December, 
1958, Illinois Education entitled 
“Highlights of the 1959 IEA Legis- 
lative Program.” A very brief sum- 
mary of this article reveals at least 
these major needs: 

1. The need to increase the state’s 
guarantee of a foundation program 
from the present $200 to $262 per 
elementary pupil in average daily 
attendance. The figure of $262 per 
pupil in ADA represents a very con- 
servative figure and is based on the 
average cost of educating each ele- 
mentary pupil in Illinois for the 1957- 
58 school year. It should be stated 
further that, in arriving at this cost 
figure, the IEA research department 
first subtracted portions of educa- 
tional funds derived from federal 
sources and from state sources other 
than the common school fund and 
portions paid into the fund by par- 
enis or pupils for admissions, school 
lunches, etc. It should be pointed out 
that costs for high-school education 
are considerably higher per pupil 
than the average cost per elementary 
pupil stated above. 

2. The need for the state to con- 
tinue at least its present level of 
support of the minor state aid funds 
and the support of public junior 
colleges. 

3. Need for a more liberal use 
of funds from the Illinois School 
Building Commission and a change 
in the revenue article of the state 
constitution to permit 10-percent 
bonding power for 12-grade districts. 

4. Paramount to teachers’ welfare 
is the need for a good substantial 
survivor benefit amendment to the 
teachers retirement system, a consid- 
erable increase in the state contribu- 
tion to the retirement fund, and a 
more liberal annuity for many older 
teachers already retired. Another 
teacher welfare item urges improve- 
ment in the minimum salary law as 
school finances are improved. 

5. A long-standing need for legis- 
lation to provide a state board of 
education and for constitutional re- 
vision to permit an appointed chief 
state school officer. 
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6. Numerous other items are 
needed, directed chiefly toward im- 
proving and making more practical 
some existing school statutes. 

In order to understand more fully 
the importance of these strategic 
legislative issues these articles should 
also be reviewed: 

1. “IEA Legislative Proposals Un- 
der Consideration,” September, 1958, 
Illinois Education. 

2. “Outlook On State Aid,” Octo- 
ber, 1958, Illinois Education. 

3. “IEA Proposal for Survivor 
Benefits,” November, 1958, Illinois 
Education. 

4. “A State Board: Pros and Cons,” 
November, 1958, Illinois Education. 

Should the above legislative pro- 
posals receive favorable action by 
the legislature and be signed into 
law by the governor, an appropria- 
tion will be required from the state 
treasury totaling more than $190,000,- 
000 in excess of the amount appropri- 
ated for schools for the past bien- 
nium. Such increased appropriation 


coupled with the need for increases 
for other state obligations will of 
necessity require new sources of 
state revenue. 

The IEA legislative committee has 
studied a number of new sources of 
state revenue and recommends that 
the legislature consider any or all 
of such sources until adequate state 
support of schools is attained. Sev- 
eral of these sources and their esti- 
mated annual yield are included in 
the accompanying table. 


Proposals Show Real Need 

IEA legislative proposals repre- 
sent a real and fundamental educa- 
tional need. Such basic needs have 
been well established in the para- 
graphs above. Still, in order to se- 
cure legislation which will fully guar- 
antee equal educational opportunity 
for all Illinois children, an all-out 
effort on the part of many coura- 
geous citizens both lay and profes- 
sional will be required. The reasons 
are many. Among them are: 1) a 





Possible Sources of Revenue 


Source of Revenue 
Retailers Occupation Tax 
Add '/2 cent to present state 2'/2-cent rate 
Same rate as row but broaden base to include: 
(a) individually ordered personal property 
(b) building constrction, tangible personalty 


Property Tax 


30 cents per $100 valuation, 85 percent collections 


Personal Income Tax (privilege of acquiring) 
| percent of gross income of individuals 


Corporation Income Tax 
4 percent of net income 


Admissions Tax and Club Dues 


Same rates as former federal tax 


Motor Fuel Tax 
For each | cent additional tax per gallon 


Hotel-Motel Room Tax 
5 percent gross receipts from room rentals 


Liquor Taxes 
Double present rates 


Cigarette Tax 
For each | cent increase in rate 


Severance Tax on Coal 
5 percent value of production 
Rate of 10 cents per ton produced 


Oil Production Tax 
5 percent value of production 
Rate of 10 cents per barrel produced 


Public Utility Tax 
For each | percent increase over present rate 


Commodity Futures Tax 
A tax on the I! billion bushels of grain 
futures sold in Chicago market: 
(a) 3 cents on $100 of value 
(b) 1/5 cent on each bushel 


Estimated Annual Yield 
millions 


$ 55 


millions 
millions 


$ 20 
$ 28 


$ 79 millions 
millions 
millions 
millions 
millions 
millions 
millions 


millions 


millions 
millions 


millions 
millions 


millions 


millions 
millions 


$ 66 
$ 22 
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general and almost universal resist- 
ance to increased taxation; 2) inher- 
ent inertia to self-improvement or 
concern for the educational welfare 
of a neighbor's child; 3) increased 
costs of living, making greater de- 
mands on the family budget; 4) im- 
proved mechanization and gadgets 
in an era of electronic living, pre- 
senting more and more irresistible 
appeals for the individual's income; 
5) perhaps one of the most difficult 
problems facing those seeking con- 
structive legislation—overcoming the 
vociferous resistance from individ- 
uals and organizations who auto- 
matically oppose increased state ap- 
propriations unless they themselves 
see direct benefits. 


Need Honest Effort in Promotion 


Promotion of school legislation 
poses many challenging hurdles. 
Most legislators are laymen insofar 
as first-hand knowledge or experi- 
ence as either a teacher or board 
member is concerned. The first step 
then is the task of persuading these 
laymen that they should vote in- 
creased sums of money from the 
state treasury and make progressive 
decisions regarding the educational 
welfare of girls and boys. 

At the same time these legislators 
have many other constituents who 
likewise ask to be heard on legis- 
lative propositions. They must listen 
to organized groups as mentioned 
above. They represent all the people. 

Our task is quite clear. The need 
must be real. The research data and 
statements on school needs must be 
accurate. The benefits must accrue 
generally to the girls and boys. The 
strength of the educational program 
must clearly point to improved citi- 
zenship to ensure our nation’s future. 


The Responsibility of All 


The great American experiment, 
“the education of all the children of 
all the people,” has paid dividends 
bevond the fondest dreams of the 
forefathers who gave birth to the 
idea. The nation has not only pre- 
served individual liberties, a gov- 
ernment under law by the consent of 
the governed, but has attained a 
standard of living superior to that 
found anywhere else in the world. 
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Our educational system, social life, 
and standard of living are the envy 
of all people throughout the world 
who are privileged to see or experi- 
ence life in America. 

Since every American benefits 
either directly or indirectly from uni- 
versal education, a logical conclu- 
sion would place the responsibility 
for its support squarely on the shoul- 
ders of all. 

One other facet of a successful 
democracy is the premise that the 
strong help the weak; the spirit of 
concern for the welfare of others, the 
worth of the individual, and respect 
for the property of others all lend 
great strength to our American way 
of life. 

The IEA legislative program is 
based on the above premise and is 
worthy of the support of every 
teacher serving Illinois schools 


Paying Dues Is Not Enough 

Membership in our Illinois Educa- 
tion Association is an obligation 
every teacher owes the profession. 
Many of us pay our dues, consider 
this to be the fulfillment of all obli- 
gation to the profession, then sit 
back and watch to see what the 
organization is going to do for us. 
Being a member and paying dues is 
an important step, the first step, but 
is only the doorway to many oppor- 
tunities for service 

The next steps tollow logically: 
become informed; study the pro- 
gram; discuss it with others; contact 
lay people, board members, and PTA 
workers; and secure their support. 
These are all succeeding steps to be 
followed. Every teacher can secure 
the support of two or three lay 
people who will work for needed 
school legislation: 150,000 voices all 
speaking for good school legislation 
would be more than enough for 
success. 

The more successful IEA divisions 
are highly organized with a division 
legislative chairman, a county chair- 
man in each county, a legislative 
chairman in each local teacher or- 
ganization, and one or more “minute 
men” or “minute women” in each 
school building. This establishes a 
two-way communication to transmit 
information and to obtain vocal or 


written support quickly and effec- 
tively when needed. 


Conclusions 

Universal education for all of our 
children stands as a great front line 
of defense for American freedoms. 
Our nation’s greatest wealth and our 
most challenging responsibility are 
the children and youth of our land. A 
tax levied to support their education 
is an investment in our nation’s fu- 
ture, worth far more than the costs 
will ever be. 

Even in Illinois, a state with large 
natural resources, the cost of educa- 
tion has reached the place where 
new sources of school revenue are 
sorely needed. Yet in order to over 
come the inherent inertia against 
increased taxation it will require 
forthright courage and all-out effort 
on the part of all who have faith in 
public education as our nation’s best 
defense against all “isms” that tend 
to destroy our American way of life. 
It will 
require active interest in the profes- 


Success can be achieved 


sion by all teachers and interested 
lay people. The very first time that 
all teachers and interested lay groups 
become unitedly and actively intet 
ested in promoting good school legis- 
lation, that same legislative session 
will go down in history as a great 
advance for education. When only 
a few are actively supporting school 
legislation it is like a voice crying in 
the wilderness. However, if all rose 
up as one voice the result would be 
as astounding as the great shout 
given in unison by the children of 
Israel which crumpled the walls of 
Jericho. 

Good, constructive, and progres- 
sive legislation is the result of long 
hours of study, exhaustive research 
widespread discussion, vigorous 
statewide promotion, and perhaps 
some compromise. All of these in- 
volve the strength and support of 
many. The end result, when tested 
and found sufficient, represents the 
best of the minds of many. If up 
held by the voice of the majority it 
represents a step forward in improv 
life. So 
long as our legislative processes hold 
fast to these traditions our American 


ing our American way of 


democracy is safe 
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Governor Urges More Aid for Education 


An increase in the foundation level, building bond issues for Chicago schools and 


higher-education institutions, and continuation of the scholarship program 


were among Governor Stratton’s recommendations to the legislature. 


G” William G. Stratton’s “state of the state” message 
to the 7lst General Assembly is significant for 
education. The following excerpts will convey some of 
the governor's concerns and expressed beliefs. 

“This legislature must find more (money ) for schools, 
more for the needy, more for the care of the mentally 
ill; more, indeed, must be provided in every field which 
comes under the broad heading of health, welfare, and 
safety. ...” 

“Full opportunity must be given to all our young 
people to obtain a good education. It is my firm belief 
that the citizenry of this state have shown themselves 
more willing to support this goal than any other major 
purpose of local or state government.” 


We Must Continue to Make Progress 


“Obviously at a time when enrollments are leaping 
by tens of thousands more children each year and post- 
war inflation has driven costs up, even to meet earlier 
standards would place a tremendous strain on finances. 
However, we cannot stand still in this vital field any 
more than we could afford to stem progress in other 
areas....” 

The governor advocated reappropriation of the unex- 
pended portion (some $5,000,000) of the statewide 
building fund established to give state assistance for 
building construction in needy districts. He also recom- 
mended emergency legislation for a $50,000,000 school 
building bond issue for Chicago schools, subject to 
referendum. He recommended action in behalf of con- 
struction of a new University of Illinois campus in Chi- 
cago. He reported a probable lapse of $2,000,000 in 
current appropriations for the common school fund. He 
added, “However, I believe that the time has arrived to 
raise the present $200 per pupil level of support. This 
recommendation for a higher standard and the con- 
tinuing trend in increased pupil attendance necessitate 
a sizeable increase in the distributive fund. Detailed 
recommendations on this subject will be forthcoming in 
the budget message.” 

The governor further stated, “It would be well for the 
General Assembly to take a careful look at the operation 
of the present school aid formula. There are several 
questions that ought to be answered regarding its effec- 
tiveness and fairness—perhaps our whole concept of 
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state aid may have to be altered to meet greatly changed 
conditions.” 

Governor Stratton then reviewed the success of the 
scholarship program, and asked that it be continued 
with an appropriation of $2,400,000 for the next bien- 
nium. He recommended that a fourth school for retarded 
children be built in Southern Illinois (comparable to 
those schools at Lincoln, Dixon, and Chicago). 

Regarding labor and industry, the governor said, 
“Illinois is a low-tax state, one of the lowest in the na- 
tion, and far below the tax per capita income of other 
industrial states. It is wise that we make full use of this 
and other advantages in obtaining Illinois’ share of the 
nation’s shifting and expanding industrial potential.” 

As to taxation, the governor said, “Every taxpayer— 
and who among us isn’t one today—has a growing con- 
cern over the operation of our archaic tax system. 

“Not only is the individual taxpayer sorely beset, but 
the operations of governmental services at all levels are 
becoming critically hampered. 

“Of course, the basic need for a complete overhaul 
can only be met by a new revenue article in the consti- 
tution. I recommend that this General Assembly submit 
such an improved article to the people in the election 
of 1960. 

“Pending adoption of the new article, I recommend 
that you take bold statutory action to eliminate the 
present inequitable personal property tax... .” 

Governor Stratton recommended that a bond issue 
for $248,000,000 for new buildings at the state colleges 
and universities and other institutions again be sub- 
mitted to the electorate—in altered form, comprising two 
separate issues. 

Earmark Revenue Sources for Education 

In respect to his budget, the governor said, “. . . it ap- 
pears to me now that consideration should be given to 
earmarking certain revenue sources for future support 
of the two huge grant programs which chiefly account 
for the tremendous rise in state costs. In other words, if 
people are going to expect the state to provide huge 
increases to support the elementary schools and the 
several relief programs then they had better be taxed 
specifically for these purposes. In that way a certain 
revenue will be available and the public will have a 
much better concept of what it is paying for.” 
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These “helps” make it easy to 


answer questions on growing up 


Complete Menstrual Education Program Free: 


Many teachers find this program, from the makers of 
Modess® Sanitary Napkins, Belts, and Teen-Age by 
Modess, of distinct help in answering questions girls 
ask about menstruation, 

If you would like any or all of these excellent “helps,” 
fill in the coupon below, checking the items you want 
and the quantity of copies required. The makers of 
Modess will be happy to fill your request. 

New Edition! “Growing Up and Liking It”—explains the 
“why” and “wherefores” of menstruation clearly, sim- 
ply ...and in language your girls can easily understand. 
Cram-packed with friendly, helpful advice on health 
and good grooming, it’s a wonderful supplement to 
classroom discussions, 

“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?”—valuable booklet for 
mothers... specially good for P.T.A. meetings. 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”—in- 
cludes large anatomical wall chart, a general teaching 
guide, and copies of above booklets. 

“Molly Grows Up”—award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
14... also excellent for showing mothers. 16 mm. black 
and white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free loan.) Com- 
plete with Teacher’s Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill. 
“Confidence Because ... You Understand Menstruation” 
—color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—first on mens- 
trual hygiene. May be stopped for questions, 85 mm. 
with or without 15-minute sound record. (Yours to 
keep.) Teacher's Guide prepared by McGraw-Hill! in- 





cludes script. 
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Director of Education, Personal Products Corporation 
Box 5966-2, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me free: 

copies of “‘“Growing Up and Liking It” 

copies of ‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 

16mm. movie, ‘Molly Grows Up” (on free loan). Allow 4 weeks 
for delivery. Date wanted Alternate date _ 
——..55 mm. filmstrip, “Confidence Because . . . You 
Menstruation” with sound__.___ without sound 
16”, 12” Univ. 12”. Circle speed desired: 33 
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PR PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 24! ) 

the remainder of last year's resolu- 
tions. The assembly voted to adopt 
again resolutions expressing belief 
in the fundamental freedoms of 
Americans; pledging support for the 
preservation and promotion of in- 
ternational understanding and world 
peace and to the United Nations and 
UNESCO; and about the place of 
education in promoting national 
security. 

The assembly expressed approval 
of constructive criticism of the 
schools, but condemned irresponsible 
attacks upon the schools; called 
upon the schools to provide the best 
possible opportunities for youth; and 
urged enforcement of child labor 
and compulsory attendance laws. 

Delegates accepted resolutions ad- 
vocating equal status for men and 
women teachers; the promotion of 
selective teacher recruitment by in- 
dividuals and educational groups; 
careful evaluation of retirement pro- 
posals; and opposition to any limita- 
tion on federal income, inheritance, 
and gift taxes. 

In a resolution on “Professional 
Responsibilities” the IEA urges 
educators to promote professional 
growth of individuals, sound school 
policies and practices, public rela- 
tions, and guidance of youth to sound 
thinking. The association recognizes 
its responsibility to members and 
urges them to observe and promote 
the code of ethics. 


Believe in Reorganization Program 


The delegates voted to reaffirm 
belief in the present school district 
reorganization program and urged 
its continuance on the basis of criti- 
cal evaluation; to encourage positive 
local, state, and federal action to 
meet school housing and recreational 
needs; to promote establishment of 
the US Office of Education as an 
independent agency of the federal 
government under the control of a 
national board of education with a 
professionally qualified commissioner 
of education; and to encourage en- 
forcement of state and national laws 
which prohibit segregation in the 
schools. 
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The assembly passed resolutions 
which call for study and action to 
develop, conserve, and utilize the 
qualities and abilities of youth and 
adults to eliminate the waste of hu- 
man resources; conducting of school 
activities with spectator appeal as 
part of a balanced educational pro- 
gram; experimentation for the im- 
provement of teaching, avoiding 
conclusions based upon opinion 
rather than scientific investigation; 
and support by the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards for the pro- 
gram of the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 


PREVENT FAILURES 
{Continued from page 235) 

method. The size of the first grade 
has been consistently 30. The num- 
bers in the special group have varied 
from five to nine. With the exception 
of two cases, all children have left 
the program at the end of the fourth 
grade as independent readers, capa- 
ble of keeping up in their reading 
with the regular group. (In one in- 
stance, a boy read adequately while 
working in the small group with the 
special teacher, but there was no 
carry-over into the classroom. The 
boy has since changed to a school 
where the class is smaller, and re- 
ports indicate that he is enjoying 
success. The other child is a girl who 
repeated the fourth grade. The fifth 
year of the Gillingham technique 
has given her a better foundation. ) 

For the remaining 96 percent the 
program was eminently successful, 
as demonstrated by teachers’ judg- 
ments of their academic work. Fol- 
lowing Miss Gillingham’s advice, 
achievement test results are not 
considered valid for these classes 
until the end of the fourth grade. 
However, in graphically recording 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
results made by these children in the 
years following the completion of 
the training, it is shown that their 
scores approximate those of their 
classmates. 

This success becomes particularly 
important when one remembers that 
these children presumably would 
have been serious casualties in a 
regular reading program. 


MUSIC, MARKS, MIKE 


(Continued from page 232) 
put over those bright, beautiful 
colors of fruit and people and things. 
Wonder what kind of paint that is? 
Oh, it’s over. Wasn't that fun!” ) 
Well, there it was, the most re- 
warding experience in the world 
—giving bright, receptive, happy 
American school children something 
they love—a story, music, and art 
satisfyingly correlated with geog- 
raphy, social studies, and even math, 
all tied up in a package with a ribbon 
as shining as the eyes of those chil- 


‘dren who rushed up and said, “Mrs. 


Michael, Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Wolfes— 
that was wonderful!” 

There was one other correlated 
area — English. Miss John’s third 
grade, Mrs. Grubb’s fourth, and Mrs. 
Jorgesen’s fifth-graders went back to 
their rooms and wrote the sweetest, 
most sincere thank-you letters we've 
ever received. Apparently they had 
the most sure-fire motivation there 
is—sheer enjoyment! 


ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 239) 

Director Grimm list the recom- 
mendations voted thus far by School 
Problems Commission No. 5, explain- 
ing some of the items where neces- 
sary. 

He said, “The Commission would 
welcome your support on the bills 
that you feel are worthwhile. That 
would really help the schools.” Mr. 
Grimm added that in some instances, 
teachers would want to support the 
bill as far as it goes, and urge im- 
provement of the bill when they felt 
it did not go far enough. An ex- 
ample, he felt, would be the Com- 
mission’s proposed $245 foundation 
program; the IEA proposal is $262. 

Presidents of the affiliated sections 
presented reports of their respective 
associations. The report of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards was given by 
the chairman, Cecil Shaffer of 
Urbana. 

In presenting the staff report, 
Executive Secretary Pearson de- 
scribed Illinois’ educational prob- 
lems as great and challenging. “To 
meet them,” he said, “requires com- 
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bined planning, cooperation, and | 


activity by all. 


“Together we have achieved | 


greatly. We can cite from the record. 
Together we can succeed more 
greatly in the future.” 

The Representative Assembly voted 
to refer to the executive committee 
for study and/or referral to an ap- 
propriate committee the question of 
“save harmless” legislation as a pos- 
sible future platform item. Such a 


law would require school districts to | 


carry liability insurance to protect a 
teacher if he is sued for damages re- 
sulting from his negligent act. 

One of the Tuesday morning 
speakers had urged the IEA to con- 


sider pressing for such legislation, | 


rather than assuming the cost of lia- 
bility insurance itself. (The IEA now 
provides liability protection for all of 


its members as a part of membership | 


services.) Dean Robert R. Hamilton 
of the University of Wyoming Col- 
lege of Law had discussed teacher 
liability in his presentation on edu- 
cation, the laws, and the courts. 


Work of Courts Important 


Speaking of the work of Illinois 
courts, Dean Hamilton said, “There 
are a large number of very impor- 


tant landmark decisions in this coun- | 


try by the appellate and by the su- 


preme court of this state, which are | 


having tremendously important ef- 


fects upon the direction that educa- | 
tion takes in this country.” The | 
speaker added that “it does not make | 
any difference how much money we 


spend on research, or the extent to 
which we develop a fine educational 
program, if we have a reactionary 
legislature and reactionary courts.” 
He later assured the delegates, “Your 


supreme court of Illinois has been a | 
very, very great friend of educa- | 


tion.” 


Explaining the rule in most states | 


regarding liability, Dean Hamilton 
said a school district is not held 
liable for the negligent acts of its 
officers or its employees, because of 
the old doctrine of state sovereignty 
—a state can not be sued without its 


consent. The dean stated, “I happen | 


to be one who believes that this law 
is completely wrong, that the doc- 
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trine should be abrogated in its 
entirety, and that school districts 
should be required to provide in- 
surance against injury to our peo- 
ple.” 

The supreme court of Illinois, he 
said, had ruled in an injury suit 
brought before it that a district may 
be held liable for injury done 
through the negligence of one of its 
teachers, and may—if it carries in- 
surance —be required to pay the 
amount of judgment up to the 
amount of the insurance recovery. 
Illinois does have permissive legis- 
lation whereby a district may pur- 
chase liability insurance; the law is 
not mandatory. Dean Hamilton said 
there are three states — New York, 
Washington, and California — in 
which the law is mandatory. He said, 
“I think the law should be manda- 
tory.” 

In closing, the speaker said, “You 
—the state education association—do 
not know your political power. . . . If 
the law in this state is to be improved 
and brought in line with modern 
educational practice, you people are 


the ones who must furnish the lead- 
ership.” 

Another challenge to provide nec- 
essary leadership was presented to 
the 783 guests at the Annual Ban- 
quet on Monday night, as Erwin 
Canham told them that education 
can provide the doorway for the 
awakening of the peoples of the 
world, which he described as “the 
greatest force of our time.” 


Speaks of Education's Role 


Mr. Canham, editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and the ban- 
quet speaker, said that “our nation 
needs an awakening to and proclaim- 
ing of our world role, our destiny in 
modern society....OQur nation, its 
people, and its friends should be up 
on the ramparts of human freedom 
proclaiming the truth about the sys- 
tem in which we live... the system 
which genuinely sets people free, 
which truly strikes off chains.” 

“We should remind ourselves and 
the rest of the world,” he added, 
“that communism, or any other form 
of police state, is a system which 


puts new-old chains on bodies and 
minds alike. 

“It is we who should be stirring 
the hearts of the world’s peoples be- 
cause what they are able to do for 
themselves, and in cooperation with 
us, for the attainment of economic 
and political reform will constitute 
the true revolutionary movements of 
the twentieth century.” 

The Boston editor said, “We need 
to recapture the zeal which once 
was inherent in our concept of our 
western world, and what it means to 
all mankind.” He expressed the be- 
lief, “As we ourselves re-examine our 
sense of values, as we reaffirm the 
true principles by which we live, as 
we share them with others through- 
out the world, we will have begun 
to compete (with Soviet Russia and 
Communist China).” 

Mr. Canham listed awakening to 
and proclaiming of our world role 
as one of seven major issues on which 
the United States must out-compete 
the two great communist nations. 
Upon our response to them, he felt, 
will depend the preservation of 
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peace. He pointed to the IEA and 
the many associated organizations 
represented at the banquet as “a 
vivid cross-section of an element in 
the community which means so very 
much to our survival as a nation and 
as a society.” 

The other issues, he said, are 1) 
the maintenance of deterrent mili- 
tary power—the definite capacity to 
make certain an aggressor would not 


be able to escape unscathed from | 


the act of aggression; 2) the pur- 
suance of enforceable, controlled 
disarmament—to avoid a mistake or 
an access of madness which might 
precipitate a world disaster; 3) the 
maintenance of sound international 


economic relations — to support the | 


development of national economies 
to prevent their communization and 
the destruction of their freedoms 
(“We could ‘win’ the armaments race 


and lose the world through economic | 


penetration of Soviet power,” Mr. 
Canham pointed out.); 4) the pres- 
ervation of a healthy and dynamic 
American economy—in the face of 
the problem of inflation and the 
destruction of values; 5) the strength- 
ening of true values—the betterment 


of God’s individual man and higher | 


priority to the institutions most im- 
portant in our lives: church, school, 
home; and 6) a new climate of ac- 
tion—renewed work in putting our 
beliefs into action through more ef- 
fective support of our public school 
systems and more responsible par- 
ticipation as citizens in the daily 
work of politics. 


A Gold-Wrapped Presentation 


A special presentation was made 
at the banquet by the new superin- 
tendent of public instruction, George 
Wilkins. On behalf of the Illinois 
Education Association, Mr. Wilkins 
presented a bronze statuette of the 
“Gettysburg Lincoln” to the retiring 


state superintendent, Vernon L. 
Nickell. The gold-wrapped gift was 
in recognition of Mr. Nickell’s 50 
years of service as an Illinois edu- 


dedicated and de oted years of serv- 
ice to the youth ‘ our state, and of 
your leadership to our great teaching 
profession.” 

Mr. Nickell esponded, “This 
means to me the ntire presentation, 
in a fashion, of a!! the work that all 
of you and thousands of others have 
done during the past 16 years to 
bring about the many changes which 
we hope are for the better in the 


public schools of Illinois.” Mr. 
Nickell also received a new book, 
Lincoln’s Teacher, as a personal gift 
from Mr. Pearson. 

The third presentation during the 
banquet was made by President 
Stapp as she gave Earl Hanson his 
past-president’s pin, “in recognition 
of his service as a man, as an edu- 
cator, and as a leader of the Illinois 
Education Association.” 
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cator and 16 vears as state super- 
intendent. 

Mr. Wilkins said, “This gift is 
symbolic of your friendship and serv- 
ice to all of our co-educators, of your 
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DCT Will Convene at ISNU 


Illinois State Normal University has 
been selected as the site for the 16th 
annual Classroom Teachers National Con- 
ference arranged by the National Educa- 
tion Association Department of Class- 
room Teachers. The conference will be 
held July 5 to 17, following the NEA 
convention in St. Louis. 


Workshop on School Building 


A wide assortment of school buildings 
will be constructed—on paper—at a work- 
shop for school administrators to be spon- 
sored by Southern Illinois University’s 
College of Education Mar. 23 to 27. Every 
step in erecting the school building—from 
initial planning to dedicaticn—will be con- 
sidered, says Dr. Victor R. Randolph, SIU 
professor of elementary education and 
workshop director. 

The course, which may be taken for as 
much as four quarter hours of credit or 
without credit, will be held at Giant City 
State Park Lodge. Meals and lodging will 
cost about $35, not including tuition. A 
special feature of the workshop will be a 
panel discussion by school administrators 
who have recently completed building pro- 
grams. 


Brotherhood Week 


Nationwide observance of Brotherhood 
Week, sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christian and Jews, will be held 
Feb. 15 to 22. Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
is honorary chairman of the observance. 
The 1959 theme is “Brotherhood for Peace 
and Freedom—Believe It! Live It! Support 
It!” 

Special events in more than 10,000 com- 
munities throughout the United States will 
mark Brotherhood Week. Programs will ex- 
tend the work of the National Conference 
which stimulates year-round programs in 
schools and colleges, churches and syna- 
gogues, labor-management and community 
organizations, and in newspapers, maga- 
zines, motion pictures, radio, and tele- 
vision. 

The purposes of Brotherhood Week, ac- 
cording to Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, presi- 
dent of the National Conference, are to 
give people an oo to re-dedicate 
themselves as individuals to the ideals 
of respect for people and human rights. 
“We try to dramatize the practical things 
that people can do to promote understand- 
ing and realization of those ideals. Brother- 
hood Week is essentially a campaign 
against the prejudices and bigotries that 
disfigure aa distort religious, business, 


social, and political relations.” 
The big promotion during Brotherhood 
Week, according to Dr. Jones, will be to 
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urge people to do more than give the prin- 
ciples of brothe rhood mere lip service. 
“By getting to know the other fellow—the 
one a different creed, race, or 
national origin from yours; by understand- 
ing his view point, his ambitions and goals, 
you will find old prejudices disappear. 
You'll find that we are all one family 
made strong and great by the very differ- 
ences that so many times divide us as indi- 
viduals and groups. You'll learn to accept 
or reject a person strictly on his merits 
as a human being and not because he hap- 
pens to be different from you. 

“We hope that during Brotherhood 
Week people will begin to get to know and 
appreciate each other—to make brother- 
hood a year-round practice.” 


who has 


More News of PR Conference 


More than 30 representatives from news- 
papers and radio and TV stations have 
accepted assignments as consultants for the 
11th annual School Public Relations Con- 
ference, which is sponsored by the Illinois 
Education Association and Illinois State 
Normal University. The meeting is to be 
held at Normal on Saturday, Mar. 14, from 
8:45 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

The conference will open with a panel 
presentation of some of the over-all prob- 
lems in the area of school public relations. 
The opening session will be followed by 
group meetings on specific topics. The 
luncheon meeting, which begins at 12:45 
p-m., will feature as speaker Robert McKay 
of the California Teachers Association staff. 

Daily newspapers, with the names of 
their representatives, will include Bloom- 
ington Daily Pantagraph, H. Clay Tate 
and Harold Adams; Charleston Daily 
Courier, Benjamin Weir; Champaign News 
Gazette, Fran Myers; Decatur Herald and 
Review, Bury E. Engleman; Joliet Herald 
News, Dan Albrecht; LaSalle Daily News 
Tribune, Richa! T. Godfrey; Peoria Jour- 
nal Star, William Little; Rockford Morning 
Star, Mr. and Mrs. C. Hjalmar Nelson; 
Streator Daily Times Press, Lyle Kennedy; 
and Watseka Times, Leslie M. Stansbury. 

Weekly new spapers which will be repre- 
sented are Hancock County Journal, Allan 
A. Seiler; Mendota Reporter, Richard J. 
Leiser; and the Jerseyville Democrat-News, 
James McLaren, who is president of the 
Illinois Press Association. 

Consultants from radio and TV stations 
include Bloomington WJBC, Don New- 
berg; Champaign WCIA, DiAnne Johnson 
and Richard Wright; Chicago WMAQ, 
Betty Ross West; Decatur WSOY, Robert 
B. King; Peoria WTVH, Richard Roll; 
Rock Island WHBF, Forest W. Cooke; 
Springfield WCVS, C. W. Neeld; Streator 
WIZZ, Vernon R. Nunn; and R. Karl 
Baker, manager of WLDS in Jacksonville, 
president of the Illinois Broadcasters Asso- 
ciation, and member of the executive com- 


mittee of Daytime Broadcasters of America. 

Other leaders and consultants who will 
assist with section meetings include Rich- 
ard G. Browne, executive officer, Teachers 
College Board, Springfield; Robert O. Burt, 
director of pupil services, Peoria public 
schools; Katherine Stapp, English teacher 
and newspaper adviser, Danville High 
School, IEA president; L. S. Michael, 
superintendent, Evanston Township High 
School; Lester R. Grimm, IEA director of 
research; Wayne A. Stoneking, IEA re- 
search assistant; Robert M. Cole, executive 
secretary, Illinois Association of School 
Boards; Olin W. Stead, assistant to the 
superintendent of public instruction and 
IEA president-elect; Guy E. Cornwell, 
assistant to the superintendent of public 
instruction; B. B. Burgess, field secretary 
for IASB; J. B. Johnson, superintendent, 
Niantic-Harristown; Everett F. Kerr, super- 
intendent, and Carl Geffinger, board mem- 
ber, Blue Island; Alice Barlow, school- 
community relations director, Champaign; 
J. L. Buford, superintendent, Mount Ver- 
non; Paul Crafton, superintendent, Mon- 
mouth; and Drucilla McCormick, super- 
visor of elementary Rock 
Island. , 

The conference is open to all members 
of the teaching profession, the press, radio, 
and television. Information concerning 
registration may be obtained from Dr. Ger- 
trude M. Hall, director of publicity, Ili- 
nois State Normal University, Normal. 


curriculum, 


For Math Teachers 


Sectional meetings of the Illinois Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics will fea- 
ture speakers from colleges and high schools 
in the state from other states. The 
themes are centered around present trends 
and the future content of mathematics. 
Dates and places of the meetings are 
Mar. 7, Greenville; Mar. 28, Macomb: 
April 11, Normal; April 15, Charleston; 
April 18, Arlington Heights; April 19, 
Carbondale 


and 


For a Better-Informed America 


April 12 to 18 will be National Library 
Week. This grassroots program for “a 
better-read, better-informed America” is 
sponsored by the National Book Commit- 
tee, Inc., a non-profit independent citizens 
group, and the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

A National Library Week Organization 
Handbook is being distributed to librarians 
and state and local committees. It is based 
on case histories that produced increased 
circulation, registration, and a_ greater 
awareness of the value of reading. It in- 
special program suggestions for 
schools, churches, and community groups 

Five major syndicates will distribute to 
newspapers articles 
written for NLW by well-known authors 
The consumer magazine committee, which 
last year succeeded in placing articles in 
22 national magazines, is working on ideas 
for national publications. 

Persons have been appointed in each 
state to direct observances of NLW. 
Eleanor Blanchard of the Kewanee Public 
Library was named as director in Illinois. 


cludes 


member exclusive 
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Future Business Leaders 


On Feb. 27 and 28, the Illinois state 
chapter of the Future Business Leaders of 
America will hold its 10th anniversary con- 
vention in Springfield. This convention 
will mark a decade of progress and growth 
for business students belonging to FBLA. 

FBLA chapters first began to appear in 
Illinois as early as 1942. After Weld War 
2, there was a great increase in the num- 
ber of high-school and college chapters in 
the state; finally in 1950 the state chapter 
was chartered. Local chapters thus could 
benefit not only from the recognition of a 
national organization, which was formed in 
1940, but also of a state chapter. At the 
present time there are approximately 35 
FBLA chapters in the colleges and second- 
ary schools of Illinois, with nearly 2500 
active members. 

It is the general goal of FBLA to pre- 
pare students for entering the world of 
business and accepting an active part in 
social and community affairs. By seeing 
current movies and slides of interviews 
and office procedures, FBLA members 
learn business manners and can see exactly 
what will be expected of them in the 
future. Also in FBLA, members are given 
an opportunity to learn many things not 
found in textbooks. Many local chapters 
try to have businessmen speak at their 
weekly meetings, giving members the op- 
portunity to benefit and learn from the 
experiences of those who have succeeded 
in the world of business. 

Another thing which attracts members 
to FBLA is the social program which most 
local chapters have—dances, bowling par- 


ties, and hayrides 
in being good lead 
lowers. All sorts field trips can be 
planned; and of rse the three area 
conferences, annual ite convention, and 
national convention are all events to which 
every FBLA membc: looks forward. You 
just can't beat the «xcitement of running 
for a national or stai. office or taking part 
in the spelling, par!iamentary procedure, 
or public speaking contests which are 
sponsored by the state and national or- 
ganizations. 

Thus, FBLA tries to be a well-rounded 
organization with opportunities in educa- 
tion, leadership, and social activities to 
interest everyone. 


e members practice 
and also good fol- 


Conference on Reading Skills 


An international conference on read- 
ing will be held at the University of 
Georgia, July 6 to 10. Conference theme is 
“Basic Skills in Reading,” and the principal 
consultants will be Dr. Emmett A. Betts 
and Carolyn M. Welch of the Betts Reading 
Clinic. Dr. Dora V. Smith, professor 
emeritus of the University of Minnesota, 
will also appear on the program. The 
conference is presented by the university's 
College of Education and Center for Con- 
tinuing Education in cooperation with the 
Betts clinic, Haverford, Pa. 

Tuition for the conference is $35, cover- 
ing cost of instruction and materials 
Housing is available on campus at $6 
(single) or $8 (double) a day. Application 
forms may be obtained from L. H. Walker, 
Georgia Center for Continuing Education, 
University of Georgia, Athens. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Serving the NEA 


Noble J. Puffer, superintendent of Cook 
County schools, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Di 
vision of County and Rural Area Superin 
tendents of the NEA Department of Rural 
Education. 

New members of the Educational Policies 
Commission, who will begin four-year 
terms in July, are Novice G. Fawcett 
president of Ohio State University; George 
D. Hann, superintendent from Ardmore 
Okla.; A. John Holden, state commissioner 
of education, Montpelier, Vt.; and Elsic 
Parnell, teacher from Mineral Wells, Tex 
Rachel R. Knutson, teacher from Seattk 
Wash., was named to fill an unexpired 
term. Appointments are made by the NEA 
and American Association of School Ad 
ministrators. Continuing members on the 
commission include Supt Benjamin ( 
Willis of Chicago and B. L. Dodds of the 
University of Illinois 


Contest Winners Named 


Prize winners of the teen-age essay 
contest on the subject “20 Famous Illi- 
noisans,” sponsored by the Pioneer Memo- 
rial Foundation of Illinois, Inc., are Connie 
Reynolds of Williamsville, Judy Davis of 
Elgin, and Nancy Giesecke of Bartlett 
The first two tied for the $100 top prize. 

Contestants agreed on the first 18 great 
Illinoisans chosen, portraits of whom are 
to be carved on the Memorial Wall of the 
Pioneer Plaza memorial statue to be placed 
on the capitol grounds in Springfield. They 
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the new SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


GRADE 4 
GRADE 5 
GRADE 6 


Singer SCIENCE DISCOVERIES 
Singer SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
Singer SCIENCE PROBLEMS 


COPYRIGHT 1959 


New science texts which bring to intermediate classrooms 
the drama of the IGY and the romance of space exploration. 
An activity program with spiralling development of con- 
cepts and problem-solving approach. 


For further information please write to 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


249-259 W. ERIE BLVD., DEPT. 8 H, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


Bert Joost—Northern Illinois 


Lawrence C. Christopher—Southern IIlinsis 
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“WHERE CAN 


I FIND OUT ABOUT COLLIER’S 
SPACE SATELLITES?”* ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The fantasies of yesterday’s science fiction 
have become today’s realities. Inquisitive 
young minds are demanding to know more 
about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier’s 
Encyclopedia answers their questions with 
facts. Written and edited in this Atomic Age, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 
jects concerning today and tomorrow. Com- 
prehensive and authoritative articles on Cos- 
mic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi-stage Rockets, 
Missiles and allied subjects, have been written 
by experts and extensively illustrated to give 
both student and teacher the information they 
need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched, 
written, edited, organized and indexed with the 
object of stimulating the student’s interest in 
learning more. No wonder Collier’s Encyclo- 

*COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA — is recommended and epee by every 
Vol. 18, beginning page 97 tate Board of Education. Next time you or 
your students have a question, look it up in 


Collier’s Encyclopedia! 


2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. 


WRITE TO: Educational Division, 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


¢ 3 FREE BOOKLETS: |. Enriching the General Science Curriculum. 


A completely new series METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


for grades one to nine 





NEW APPROACHES Ingenious and novel types of questions permit more accurate 


measurement of recognized objectives 


NEW ORGANIZATION OF CONTENT Meaningful sub-units pinpoint instruc- 


tional strengths and weaknesses 


NEW NATIONAL NORMS Representative norms are based on testing 600,000 


pupils in all states in all types of school systems 


Prepublication Examiners’ Kits of MATS Form A are now ready for examination March 1. 
Tests for fall programs available for delivery to schools July 1. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY C. B. Mathers and Richard H. Hackett 


Illinois representatives 
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named Carl Sandburg and John L. Lewis 
as the great living Tilinoisans to be added 
to the list. The sculptor working on the 
heroic statue is Trygve Rovelstad of Elgin. 


Will Join IASB Staff 


Samuel M. Bishop, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of statistics in the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, will join the staff of the Illinois As- 
sociation of School Boards June 30. He has 
been in the state office since August, 1947. 


New Officers of IAWDC 


At the annual conference of the Illinois 
Association of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors, Helen Thompson, dean of girls at 
Danville High School, was elected presi- 
dent and Ruth Haddock, dean of women 
at Northern Illinois University, was named 
treasurer. The group honored Anna L. 
Keaton, dean of women at Illinois State 
Normal University, for 25 years of service. 


Staff News at Western 


John W. Henderson has been appointed 
dean of student personnel at Western 
Illinois University. He was assistant dean 
of student personnel and director of food 
services and housing at Michigan State 
University. He received his doctorate from 
Michigan State in 1958. 

Ray Hanson, director of athletics at 
Western, has been elected president of 
the Interstate Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
ference. He came to Western in 1926. 


IN THE HALLS OF LEARNING 
Need More Junior Colleges 


More community junior colleges are 
needed to ease the earollment crisis in 
higher education, contends Dr. Leonard V. 
Koos, one of the nation’s leading authori- 
ties on junior colleg-: who is visiting pro- 
fessor of education at Southern Illinois 
University. He belicves that many com- 
munities could establish two-year colleges 
economically by utilizing existing high- 
school buildings and mare Bon 

“Nearly all operating funds should come 
from state sources under an equalization 
system,” he said. “The local contribution 
should be small and tn: student should not 
be charged tuition.” His research indi- 
cates that an enrollment of at least 200 
students is needed for efficient operation. 

Dr. Koos, who made the first compre- 
hensive survey of junior colleges in 1921, 
has seen these institutions increase from 
207 to more than 650. Enrollment growth 
has been even greater. Dr. Koos believes 
that certain general education courses 
should be required of all junior college 
students. in addition, preparatory courses 
should be provided for those planning to 
attend universities and vocational training 
offered to the other students. 


State Buys SIU Bonds 


A joint state-federal loan for construc- 
tion of Southern Illinois University’s 
$4,600,000 student union building is with- 
out precedent in the US, according to the 
Federal Housing and Home Finance 


Agency. Gov. William G. Stratton has 
signed notes for state purchase of $2,300,- 
000 worth of SIU board of trustees bonds, 
thus matching a similar federal loan 
HHFA officials ix: Washington said it was 
the first time a state had matched such a 
loan to an educational institution 


To Combine Health, PE, Safety 


Delegates to the National Youth Fit- 
ness Conference, which was held in Wash 
ington, D. C., in December, made a strong 
plea to secondary school administrators not 
to “crowd out” health, physical education 
and safety programs which are so urgently 
needed to oak American boys and girls 
physically fit and able to take their place 
in the world of tomorrow 

Conference participants that an 
alarming percentage of the nation’s schools 
still do not offer health or physical educa 
tion courses 

They made these basic 
tions: that a minimum time 
one period per day in grades seven to 12 
be devoted to the area of health and safety 
education and physical education, and that 
for driver education be in addition 


} 
classroom 


: 
SaiG 


recomime nda 


allotment of 


time 
to this period (If necessary, the 
phase of driver education could be ir 
cluded within the one period for the com 
bined area.); and that a minimum of tw: 
semesters be devoted to health and safety 
education during the six years, with time 
for driver education in addition to this 
minimum 
The conference also stron 


mended that a) the but 


separ ate 





This 
little girl 


THE STORY OF MENSTRUATION 


by 


Walt Disney Productions 








is a 
young lady 
now 


4 


Time to show her the charming animated film 
"The Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions 


——k--——k-——-—- CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! -—— *———K-—- 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educationai Dept. ST-29, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free, except for return postage, your 16 mm. sound and color film, 


“The Story of Menstruation.” 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)___ 


Also send the following: — 


Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


copies of “You're A Young Lady Now”’ (for girls 9 to 12) 


copies of ‘Very Personally Yours" (for giris 12 and over) 


(L) Teaching Guide 


NAME ane — . 
SCHOOL sncceatpeanedemnememannsnte — 


() Physiology Chart 


( Mother-Daughter Program 


GRADE 





STREET — — 
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curnculum areas of health and _ safety 
education, driver education, physical edu- 
cation, athletics, recreation, and outdoor 
education be combined into one area for 
administrative purposes; b) a qualified per- 
son be appointed to the superintendent's 
staff to work with principals in providing 
leadership, supervision, and coordination 
for the administrative area; and c) a pro- 
gram of interschool and intramural ath- 
letics be broadened to include more activi- 
ties and participants. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
American Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, a department 
of the National Education Association. 
Cooperating were the US Office of Educa- 
tion and 15 professional organizations. 


Recommendations for Math 

More and better mathematics courses 
for pupils and teachers alike—at all levels- 
have been recommended by a study group 
of the Allerton House Conference on 
Education, which is sponsored by the 
University of Illinois and the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Specific recommendations for all schools 
include review of minimum preparation 
required of mathematics teachers, coopera- 
tion of teacher-training institutions on im- 
provement of course offerings for prospec- 
tive and in-service teachers; and improved 
salaries and working conditions to attract 
more teachers. 

For improvement of elementary mathe- 
matics the study group suggested teach- 
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man with a mission! 


A young man growing up in the space age may well have a 
let on his mind. From grade school to satellite is a long 
route, and he ought to be on his way now. Start him off 
right, mathematically, with a series that teaches him to like 
numbers, to understand numbers, to think with numbers— 
a series that captures and holds interest while providing 


the foundation in arithmetic that every girl and boy needs. 


Texts, workbooks, correlated filmstrips, manipulative ma- 


terials, and outstanding Teacher’s Editions are included in 


LEARNING TO USE ARITHMETIC 


@ Urbancek © 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Representatives: Russel! Stephens, Southern | 
Charles L. Smith, Suburban Chicago and Northern | 


Wren @ Wrightstone 


inois; 
M. L. Ward 








ing mathematics as a separate subject, a 
uniform program of math _ instruction 
throughout the state, and efforts to in- 
tegrate elementary and secondary school 
mathematics. They also urged provision for 
individual differences. 

Illinois high schools should offer both 
a four-year program in college prepara- 
tory mathematics and a three-year program 
of general math, they said. Also recom- 
mended was an accelerated program for 
the gifted and remedial ol - those 
unable to profit by the general mathe- 
matics program. 

Proficiency tests in arithmetic taught in 
grades six to eight were suggested for all 
schools, the results to be included in the 
student’s permanent high-school record. 
College mathematics should begin with 
analytic geometry, the group urged. 

Copies of the study group report are 
available from Allerton House Conference, 
College of Education, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana 


Teachers Must Be Scholars 


The new School of Education of the 
University of Chicago is setting out to 
train teachers who demonstrate outstand- 
ing scholarship. Francis S. Chase, dean of 
the new school, said its objectives will be 
to develop not just teachers, but “teacher- 
scholars.” 

“The intellectual development of the 
teacher is necessary for the intellectual 
development of the student,” Dr. Chase 
said. He gave the keynote address at the 
first general faculty meeting of the new 
school. 

Chancellor Lawreace A. Kimpton said, 
“The purpose of the new school is to pro- 
vide a real focus for the entire university 
on training the kind of teachers—the quality 
of teachers—the nation desperately needs.” 

Dr. Chase defined a good teacher as 
being “driven by a passion to know—to 
enlarge his own knowledge and to push 
into previously uncharted areas . . . coupled 
with a passion to share—to introduce others 
to new knowledge.” 

He outlined four conditions needed to 
develop the “good teacher”: intellectual 
curiosity; acquisition of a substantial body 
of organized knowledge; a certain amount 
of leisure and freedom for reading or re- 
flection; and the placing of high value on 
scholarship and its fruits by the teaching 
profession, the local community, and the 
large r society 


TV Course Offered by NIU 


Northern Illinois University’s first tele- 
vision course for credit began Feb. 9 over 
WREX-TV, Rockford. J. Hal Connor, Eng- 
lish professor, is instructor for the junior- 
level “Grammar and Contempo- 
rary Usage,” which offers three semester 
hours of credit. It is designed for stu- 
dents, professional people, and persons in 
business and industry. 


course, 


Listeners who want to enroll “not for 
credit” may purchase textbooks and _ re- 
ceive all the lesson materials. A small fe« 
will be charged for the course outline and 
lesson helps. For more information writ 
to Northern Illinois University of the 

| Air, WREX-TV, Rockford. 
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Need for College Teachers 

The United States will need at least 
425,000 new college teachers between now 
and 1970, said a speaker at New York 
University’s 13th annual Higher Education 
Conference in December. Dr. Ray C. 
Maul, assistant director of the Research 
Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, said that the new teachers “must 
be trained, inducted, and held in class- 
room service” to provide instruction for 
an expected college enrollment of 6,000,- 
000 students in 1970. 

“The number of top-level graduates, 
those who will earn the doctor’s degree in 
the next 10 years, will be no more than 
half the number of new college teachers 
needed next year,” he said. “At present 
about two of every five who earn the doc- 
tor’s degree are already fully employed. 
. . . It seems inevitable, therefore, that the 
percentage of college teachers to have this 
most comprehensive training will continue 
to shrink.” 

Dr. Maul observed that while the under- 
graduate colleges produce elementary and 
high-school teachers, “only the graduate 
schools can produce college teachers equal 
to the service we expect of them.” 

“Although hard pressed to conduct the 
research demanded for our growing tech- 
nology,” he said, “they must also concen- 
trate upon the production of college teach- 
ers. This is a particular challenge in the 
scientific fields, where the attractions of 
other occupations are the greatest.” He 
added that “only a few of the graduate 
schools have turned seriously to this task.” 


Russian Engineering Education 


Engineering education of sound quality 
is effectively integrated into the planned 
economy of the USSR. This was one of the 
major observations of the eight-man team 
of American engineering educators who 
spent three weeks in study and inspection 
in Russia 

Among their observations, they called 
attention to the dynamic character of 
Russian engineering education, the continu- 
ous process of re-evaluation affecting it, 
and the ability of this controlled system 
to adjust to the inevitable variations in 
personal capabilities at both the student 
and faculty levels 

The mission was sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Society for Engineering Education, 
National Science Foundation, and Engi- 
neers Council for Professional Develop- 
ment. Dr. William L. Everitt, dean of 
engineering at the University of Illinois, 
is president of the council and was a mem- 
ber of the team 


What Is a Safe School? 


The National Education Association has 


released a list of 30 points that citizens | 


should ask themselves about the safety of 
their schools: Are there direct exits from 
classrooms or adequate fire esc apes? Is the 
heating plant separated from other parts 
of the building by fire-resistant walls? Are 
stairways and other vertical openings en- 
closed? ... and so on The checklist was 
prepared by the NEA National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education. 

One architectural firm which specializes 
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its standards for 
of emphasis con- 
issrooms. The firm 


in school plans reve 
safety. Its main poi 
cerns the crowding of 
recommends no more tian 30 students per 
room. However, there are some schools 
with as many as 65 or 70 in a room. 
One-story buildings are preferred for 
some areas; however, two-story buildings 
are often necessary ad can be setae 
safe. Corridors shou!’ be fire-proof—at 
least eight feet wide. The building should 
be free of hollow spaces between partitions 
and floors through which fire might spread 
unchecked; me all buildings should be 
inspected periodically for evidence of 


structural deterioration or defects in the 


heating system, electrical circuits, or main- 
tenance and housekeeping practices. 


AWARDS AND GRANTS 


Scholarship for Latin 

A cash scholarship award for a high- 
school senior who has been outstanding in 
Latin and plans to teach it was announced 
by the northern district of the [Illinois 
Junior Classical Society at its convention 
in November. The scholarship will help the 
recipient in college work. It was named fo: 
Irene J]. Crabb, founder of the Illinois 
Classical Conference for teachers, which 
sponsors the student society 


Grant to Private Colleges 

To help 10 private Midwest colleges 
launch a broad cooperative attack on theit 
educational and financial problems, the 


48id a tele) 45 
for BETTER TEACHING 


Book 1 


Brewton ° 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


The LAIDLAW HISTORY SERIES 


Eibling * 
GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 
OUR UNITED STATES 


¢ Completely NEW 
¢ Written in an exciting narrative style 


¢ Abundant pupil-teacher aids 
* Beautifully illustrated 


NEW HORIZONS —Through Reading and Literature 


— Grade 7 
Book 2 — Grade 8 


Lemon ° 


* Separate selections for reading-appreciation 
* Separate selections for skills development 


© Interesting worthwhile content 


* Balance between prose and poetry 


Your LAIDLAW representatives 


Grades 4-8 


King ° Harlow 





@ RIVER FOREST, ILL. 
@ SUMMIT, N. J. 
@ PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
~@ DALLAS, TEXAS 
@ ATLANTA, GA. 





Ford Foundation has granted $525,000. The 
grant went to Cornell College of Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, which is the fiscal agent for 
the Associated Colleges of the Midwest. 
Among other in the group are 
Knox College and Monmouth College. 

The t will cover the basic operating 
costs the organization for five years. 
The group will raise matching funds to be 
used for special projects and later opera- 
tions. 


Research on Use of Films 


Seven southern Illinois high schools are 
participating in an educational films re- 
search conducted by Southern 
Illinois University’s instructional materials 
department. Southern has been awarded 
a $2000 grant by Coronet Instructional 
Films, Inc., to help defray costs. 

In each school, two 10th-grade classes 
in world history are taught by the same 
teacher. In one class, where students are 
being shown a series of 61 sound-color 
films, the length of the course will be cut 
in half. Students in the other class, which 
will run a full , will see no movies. 
Identical tests inistered to both groups 
will determine effectiveness of the films. 


Health Careers Scholarships 


The National Foundation is offering its 
annual health scholarships to help provide 
four years of college or university edu- 
cation in preparation for careers in medi- 
cine, medical social work, nursing, physi- 
cal therapy, or occupational therapy. 

In Illinois 25 scholarships will be avail- 
able. The National Foundation’s chapters, 
numbering more than 3100, will have an 
active part in the program. They will 
seek and accept applications, pass them 
on to state or territorial committees, and 
present awards to winners. The scholar- 
ships F sage $500 a year for four years, 
providing that scholastic standards are 
maintained. 

For further information, write to the 
foundation's state representative, Andy 
Glosecki, P. O. Box 1056, Springfield. 


Grants by Esso 

A total of $1,423,000 was granted to col- 
leges under the 1958 program of the Esso 
Education Foundation, which was es- 
tablished by the Standard Oil Co. in 1955. 

As in years past, a feature of the pro- 
gram is unrestricted grants for under- 
graduate education, which can be used 


5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 

ut on records! Thousands of schools 
Rave ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quick! 
master the multiplication tables wit 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 
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class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Ree- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 
Fe eeeeesesesessessseseeess4 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
Dept. E-76, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec 
ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 
I am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- 


plete set within five days for full refund 


© $9.95 en 
O 45 RPM 


0 School purchase order enc 
O 78 RPM 


Sees eee See ee eee eee eee eee 


| value of 
| educational institutions. Total value is now 
estimated at more than $9,000,000,000. 


for faculty salaries or other operating 
expenses. Illinois recipients are Au a 
College, Bradley University, Elmhurst 
College, Illinois College, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Knox llege, Lake Forest College, 
Loyola University, Millikin University, 
Monmouth College, Mundelein College, 
North Central College, Rockford College, 
and Wheaton College. Northwestern Uni- 
versity received grants for research and 
for a transportation center. A research 
grant was also awarded to IIT. 


Experimental College 


An experimental college will be estab- 
lished by Wayne State University, Detroit, 
with the assistance of a $700,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation. The grant will 
help finance the planning and initial evalu- 
ation of the new college, which will open 
September, 1959. 

The purpose of the new college is to 
develop an improved program in general 
education. The major innovation is that 
all students will be required to take work 
in the natural sciences, social sciences, 
and the humanities throughout their four 
undergraduate years. Traditional academic 
studies will be combined to form courses 
covering basic fields of knowledge. Train- 
ing in English composition will be an 
integral part of all studies in the curricu- 
lum 

The college will also experiment with 
new arrangements for the better utiliza- 
tion of faculty time and for improvements 
in the conditions of learning. Courses will 
be taught through a combination of large 
lecture small discussion groups, 
and independent study. 


The c ollege 


classes, 
will stress independent 
study. In the senior year, students will 
participate in a discussion-group course 
in which they will pursue about half their 
studies without direct instruction from the 
faculty. Since the amount of time students 
spend on independent study will increase 
as they move through the program, instruc- 
tional costs will be highest during the 
freshman year and lowest during the senior 
year—the reverse of the prevailing cost 
pattern 


$800 Million in 1958 


Higher education in the United States 


received gifts of nearly $800,000,000 in 
1958, the American Association of Fund- 
Raising Counsel has estimated. Their bulle- 
tin reports that this conservative estimate 
means the equivalent of $4.59 for each 
person in the US, as compared with $2.59 
in 1953-54 

Giving for endowment appears to have 
been increasing at a rate close to $100,- 
000,000 annually during recent years 
Total endowment of institutions of higher 
education in 1958 is estimated at nearly 
$4,000,000,000. New construction during 
1958 added about $560,000,000 to the 
physical facilities of higher- 


The association is composed of firms 
engaged in providing fund-raising services 
for gift-supported organizations 
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SUMMER STUDY 


Elementary Science Institute 

An eight-weeks institute program for 
elementary science consultants and coordi- 
nators will be conducted at University of 
Illinois this summer by Prof. J. Myron 
Atkin of the College of Education. 

Sponsor of the project is National Sci- 
ence Foundation, which has announced 
grants to 12 universities and colleges total- 
ing approximately $480,000 for this pioneer 
program designed to strengthen science 
and mathematics teaching in elementary 
schools. The program is patterned after 
earlier NSF institutes for high-school and 
college science teachers. 

The UI program receives $65,000 over 
an 18-months period for stipends, costs of 
administration, and follow-up. Emphasis 
of the institute at Illinois will be on 
astronomy and ecology. Follow-up will 
include visits during 1959-60 by Professor 
Atkin to schools of the participants. 


Between 40 and 45 participants will be | 
awarded — up to $75 a week plus | 
0 


allowances for dependents, travel, and ex- 
emption from tuition and fees. Applications 
must be submitted to Professor Atkin, who 
is director of the institute. Preference will 
be given to elementary curriculum con- 
sultants devoting full time to science 
teaching. 


Aviation Education Workshop 
The annual national aviation education | 


Sat ae by the Civil Air Patrol 
d 


will be June 29 to July 31 at Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula. Graduate 


and undergraduate credit will be offered. | 


The workshop will provide opportunities 


for special curriculum development _— 
e cost | 


and to pursue individual study. ° 
of room, board, and fees is $165. 
For further information, write to E. A. 


Atkinson, director of summer college at | 


the university; or Chief, Office of Aviation 
Education, Headquarters, Civil Air Patrol, 
Bolling AFB 25, D. C. 


Tour on Comparative Education 

Wayne State University’s College of 
Education and Graduate School again offer 
credit in connection with the 12th annual 
European Travel Study Program in Com- 


arative Education. Directed by Dr. Wil- | 


iam Reitz, professor of education, the tour 
will leave Detroit on June 18 and return 
Aug. 16. 

Visiting eight countries during the 60- 
day journey, this program is designed to 
provide opportunity to survey highlights of 
the life and culture of Western Europe. 
Persons may qualify to earn up to six hours 
of undergraduate or graduate credit. 

tions are offered on the return date 
of the tour. Further information may be 
obtained from Dr. Reitz at 727 Student 
Center, Wayne State University, Detroit 2. 


Field Studies Tour to Canada 
Eastern [Illinois University’s annual 
Field Studies Tour this summer will be 
devoted to the Canadian provinces of On- 
tario and 
United States. Students may earn up to 
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Quebec and the northeastern | 


12 hours of credit in 
botany. According t 
head of the EIU ge -raphy department, 
the tour may be take in = Oe of a year 
of laboratory science t) meet the require- 
ments for any degree ur diploma in which 
no particular sequenc: of laboratory sci- 
ence is ified. 

An initial two-week period on Eastern’s 
campus will be devoted to basic work in 
geography and botany to prepare students 
to utilize fully the ficld experience. Fol- 
lowing the tour, which will begin June 29 
and end July 24, the group will spend two 
weeks preparing required papers, reports, 
and final examinations 

Further information on the tour may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Price. i 


ither geography or 
Dr. Dalias Price, 


Summer in England or Austria 


Applications are now being accepted by 
the Institute of International Education 
for summer study in England or Austria. 
Schools are offering six-weeks courses in 
various areas of literature, the arts, and 
history. The fees (including full board, 
residence, and tuition) range from $226 to 
$238. 

Two Austrian summer schools of interest 
to Americans are the University of Vienna, 
which will give courses at its St. Wolfgang 
Campus near Salzburg, and the Salzburg 
Summer School, sponsored by the Austro- 
American Society. Courses offered are in 
social studies and the arts. Cost of the 
program ($200) includes registration fee, 





——. 


A Summer at 


offers you... 


graduate degrees 


—-a distinguished faculty. 


area. 


and Music. 
Journalism, and Business. 


advanced students. 


For bulletins write to 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


a wide variety of courses leading to undergraduate and 
in Education, 
Journalism, and Business. 


—-a vacation atmosphere on the shores of Lake Michigan 


—-opportunities to enjoy the concerts, lectures, theater and 
other cultural advantages of the campus and of the Chicag 


1959 SUMMER SESSION 
Siz-Week Session—June 23-August 1. 
A broad summer curriculum in Liberal Arts, Education, 


Eight-Week Session—June 23-August 15. 
Courses will be available in the fields of Speech, Liberal 


Three-Week Session—August 3-August 22. 
Courses, workshops, and seminars in the field of Educatior 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1815 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 


Liberal Arts, Speech, 


S peec } 











(TO THE ORIENT ON A PRESIDENT LINER) 


Now’s the time to plan your vacation supreme—a President liner 
discovery trip to the Or1ENT. And early’s the time to reserve! You'll 
know new parts of the world, make new friends, change your life's 
tempo with the fun aboard ship, the superb service and cuisine, the 


sightseeing and shopping in Hawaii, Japan, the Philippines, and Hong 


Kong. A six-weeks’ escape from the ordinary! You can join an es- 
corted Or1ENT Tour for as little as $998. Rush the coupon! 


PLEASE RUSH ORIENT CRUISE LITERATURE. I'd like to know about: 


C ewsr crass C carcounsrs CO aur ExTEension Tours 
(C economy rourrsr ciass [] summer omsent rours (_] reTuRN sy ai 








IONE __ STATE. 





AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


311 California Street, Dept. © + San Francisco 4, Calif. 
or see your expert travel agent 





THE TRAIN WILL TAKE YOU 


EVERYWHERE IN FRANCE 


From the Bay of Biscay to the Alps—from 
the English Channel to the Riviera the best 
way to travel in France is by rail. 
All France is before you—served by one 
of the speediest and most comfortable 
railroad systems in the world. 


In addition, fast autorails and modern 
motor coaches run on regular schedules 
selected especially to give you an intimate 
picture of the French countryside. 


For actual tickets and reservations 


before you leave home— 
see your travel agent. 


NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


_323 Geary St, Son Francisco, Colif. 














board, tuition, text books, several one-day 
bus tours, and attendance at the Salzburg 
Festival. Applicants must be between the 
ages of 18 and 40 and must have com- 
pleted at least one year of college. 
Applications may be obtained from the 
IIE regional office at 116 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 3. Scholarship applica- 
tions must be received by Mar. 1. Admis- 
sion applications for British schools are 
due Mar. 31; for Austrian schools, June 1 


Study of Japan, Korea 
A comparative education seminar and 
field study of Japan and Korea will be 


sponsored early this fall by the Compara- 


| tive Education Society. This “tour” is 


comparable to one held last year, when 
some 70 American educators visited Russia 
and its schools. 

Academic director for the seminar will 
be Dr. William Brickman, editor of School 
and Society and professor of education at 
New York University. Several prominent 


| educators in Japan are cooperating in the 
| planning. 


The proposed itinerary provides for de- 
parture from the West Coast Aug. 16 and 
return on Sept. 20. The cost probably will 


| be between $1400 and $1500. 


Participation is open to anyone in col- 
lege teaching or education work of an 
international character. Address inquiries 
to Dr. Gerald H. Read at Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio; he will be adminis- 
trative director for the seminar. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


New Films Available 

Copies of the United States Rubber 
Co.’s filmstrip, “An Introduction to Rub- 
ber,” are available to schools, free of 
charge. The 53-frame filnstrip has been 
prepared for use in social studies and 
science classes in grades five to nine. It 
tells the story of rubber from the planta- 
tion to the finished product, inclading such 
topics as the place of rubber in our daily 
life, as well as the more technical aspects 
An accompanying six-page teachers guide 
provides additional information and sug- 
gests classroom activities. Send requests 
to Public Relations Department, US Rub- 
ber Co., 1230 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20. 

“This Is Exploring” is a 16mm sound 
and color film produced by the Boy Scouts 
of America to launch their new Explorer 
program for high-school-age boys. It shows 
all phases of the program—from skin div- 
ing to electronics to hi fi. Prints of the 
film cost $155, but copies may be borrowed 
from local Boy Scout council offices 


Revised Tax Guide Available 
Teachers’ Federal Income Tax Guide, 
by Madaline K. Remmlein, has been re- 
vised for 1959 and is being distributed 
by Channel Press, Great Neck, N.Y. The 


' comprehensive guide costs $2.50. Dr 


Remmlein, who is a retired staff member 


| of the Research Division of the National 


Education Association, bas devoted 20 


| pages to explanation of last year’s ruling 


about deduction of educational expenses 


| for professional growth 
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Teaching About Rockets? 

“How to Develop a Teaching Unit on 
Rockets and Space Travel” is a four-page 
leaflet prepared by John Sternig, assistant 
superintendent of Glencoe schools. It is 
being distributed free by the National 
Aviation Education Council, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
Mr. Sternig gives tips on every step from 
motivation to evaluation and includes sug- 
gestions for resource materials. He has 
been an author, consultant, lecturer, etc., 


on space travel, astronomy, and related 


areas. 


Soviet Education Translated 


A Soviet magazine, Sovetskaya Peda- | 


gogika (Soviet Education), is being trans- 
lated and published in English by the 
International Arts and Sciences Press, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36. It is the 
monthly journal of the Russian Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences and covers a variety 
of significant subjects—teaching methods, 
socialism, some biography, teacher train- 
ing, bibliographies, etc. 


AND SO FORTH ... 
NEA Membership Reports Good 


In December, membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association surged some 
50,000 ahead of the mark reached exactly 


a year before. This accomplishment was | 


recorded for 41 states; 18 of them have 
already exceeded totals of May 31, 1958. 
Five states and the District of Columbia 


are believed to have achieved their goals | 


for 1958-59. 


NEA membership is now beyond the | 


half-million mark. 

Illinois has exceeded its 1958-59 NEA 
membership quota, which was 32,000. The 
_—— report showed 32,145 NEA mem- 


yers in Illinois. Eight IEA divisions have 


exceeded their quotas: DuPage Valley, 
Eastern, Illinois Valley, Lake Shore, Mis- 
sissippi Valley, Northwestern, Rock River, 
and South Central. 


Report on Salaries, Placement 

Beginning elementary teachers received 
a higher starting pay than did beginning 
high-school teachers graduating from East- 
ern Illinois University in 1958, according 
to a report by Dr. William Zeigel, asso- 
ciate dean and director of teacher place- 
ment. 

The average salary for inexperienced 
high-school teachers for the 1958 class 
was $4121, an increase of $186 over the 
1957 class average. The average of ele- 


mentary school teachers for the class of | 


1958 was $4160, an increase of $268 over 
last year. 

Counting those members of the graduat- 
ing class with teaching experience, the ele- 


mentary teachers received $98 a year more | 
than did their high-school counterparts. | 


The average salary for elementary teach- 
ers was $4221 as compared with $4123 for 
high-school instructors. 

Dr. Zeigel pointed out that for every 
elementary education major graduating last 


year, there were more than 64 calls. Eng- | 


lish majors were second high in demand, 
with more than 48 calls per graduating 
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The New 
I LEARN TO WRITE... 


brings together all the skills that are involved in 
writing ... presents a program with a new approach 
and new standards in writing, bringing to this sub- 
ject modern, accepted teaching and learning tech- 
niques . . . currently adopted in the states of Tennes- 
see, Indiana, New Mexico, Arkansas, South Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, 
and West Virginia . . . nationally recognized and 
selected as the leader in the field. 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 
1053 E. Fifty-fourth Street 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











Select your summer employment from the new, all new 1959 
Summer Employment Directory. Thousands of positions with 
many varied organizations that need additional summer help 
have, at their request, been listed in this directory. 


Pick from these and many more! 
National Parks Dude Ranches Hotels 
Summer Resorts Summer Camps __ Industries 


There are no additional fees 

in obtaining a summer posi- 

tion. New 1959 edition now 

available in limited quantity. 

Send today for the valuable . . 

SUMMER EMPLOYMENT DIRECTORY ‘ POSITIONS 
price: $2.00 COAST T0-COAST 

















major. A shortage of women’s physical 
education majors was also evident; there 
were 43 calls for every graduate. Other 
fields where the demand was great were 
mathematics and foreign languages. 

Graduates with teaching majors in 
geography, business education, and men’s 
»hysical education got the fewest calls by 
high sahools. 

The number of 1958 June graduates 
entering the teaching field represented a 
6 percent increase over the 1957 figure. 
More than 11 percent of the graduates of 
both 1957 and 1958 went into work other 
than teaching. Almost 8 percent of the 
1958 graduates went directly into post- 
graduate work. 


Bond Elections Successful 


A good majority of bond and tax refer- 
enda for schools in Illinois were success- 
ful in the year ending Oct. 31, 1958. Of 
230 bond elections held, 209 carried. for 
$74,541,496 of the $83,230,496 proposed. 
Eight of 15 building rates referenda car- 
ried; and of the 120 education rate refer- 
enda, 99 were successful. 


Contest on Radio Free Europe 

Crusade for Freedom, Inc., which sup- 
ports Radio Free Europe, is conducting an 
educational program which may be of in- 
terest to high-school students. It is called 
“Truth Broadcaster 


Program.” American 





Geography 


global world. 


Our Big World 
Grade 4 


The American Continents 


Grade 5 


Representatives: 





for Todays World 


A new program that builds basic understandings of 
peoples, places, and ways of living in our modern 


Siler Burdett Company 


4700 CHASE AVENUE, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 


Robert D. Knox 
Kenneth J. Schaefer 


HARLAN H. BARROWS 
EDITH PUTNAM PARKER 
CLARENCE W. SORENSEN 


Old World Lands 
Grade 6 


A World View 


Grade 7 


David Pannkuk 
Luther R. Stolen 











POSITION AVAILABLE 


“Palmer Method” of handwriting desires to employ Sales Rep- 
resentatives. Applicants should be experienced in classroom hand- 
writing instruction, willing to travel as Sales Representative and 


Consultant. Kindly send full information ith 
graph) with application. Personal interview 


recent photo- 
will be arranged. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


902 S. Wabash Avenue 
55 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago 5, Illinois 
New York 3, N.Y. 








citizens are invited to write 25 words or 
less on “Why I, as an American, support 
Radio Free Europe.” 

The top six winners in the contest will 
be sent to Europe to broadcast their mes- 
sages over RFE. Next 200 winners will 
receive Hallicrafter short-wave radios. Per- 
sons who enter are urged to include a con- 
tribution of $1 or more, “to help keep 
Radio Free Europe on the air.” If a win- 
ning entry includes a contribution, the 
award will be doubled 

A 15-minute, 16mm sound movie, which 
shows what RFE is doing, is available free 
of charge; it could be a help to persons 
entering the contest 

The contest closes Mar. 31 
formation and contest blanks are 


Further in- 
available 


| from Illinois State Headquarters, Crusade 


for Freedom, Inc., 332 South Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago 4 


Levinson Fund Established 


A memorial to Prof. Ida 
member of the University of Illinois Speech 
Clinic staff from 1946 until her death Dec 
5, will be established by former students 
fellow staff members, and friends. Con- 
tributions will be used either to establish 
a Speech Clinic library of children’s books 
and materials or for the production of a 
color film designed to attract young peo- 
ple into the field of speech correction 
»0th were interests of Miss Levinson 

The Ida Levinson Fund will be admin- 
istered by the University of Illinois Foun 
dation, 226 Illini Union, Urbana 


Levinson, a 


Board Briefs 


Meeting: Nov. 15, Horace Mann Insur- 
conference room, Springfield 
Present: Pres. Katherine Stapp; dire: 
tors Walter S. Albertson, L. Goebel Patton 
Edith Rosenstiel, Audra May Pence, Wil 
Watters, Gerald R. Brown; staff 
members Irving F. Pearson and Wilfred ] 


ance Co 


liam A 


Goreham 

Leslie Nimmo conducted the group o1 
a tour of the Horace Mann offices, explain 
ing the operation of the various depart 
ments 

Busine SS The board 
proved the minutes of its Oct. 24 meeting 
agreed that accordin to the IEA Con- 
stitution the president of Student IEA did 
voting power as a delegate to the 
Meeting l 
dealing with 
SIEA members; received 
reports from President Stapp and chairmer 
of the 
field service and other re ports 

Mr. Pearson reported on formation of 
the Legislative Action Council, 
izations be ing repre sented at the time th 


amended and ap 


not have 


Annual 


amendment 


deferred action on an 

membershi 
classification of 
nmuttees; 


governing co approvea 


16 organ 
council was organized. He also re ported 
on the NEA membersh 
in Indianapolis Nov. 13. 

The board received a re port of the No 
14 meeting of the Advisory Committee « 
Education in Illinois—at 
mittee evaluated its own 
heard former US Commissioner of Educa 
tion John Studebaker speak on state boards 
of education, and E. L. Maynard speak on 
the property tax, assessments, multipliers 


p conterence he Id 


ar 
which the con 


program and 


Education 
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It’s no surprise... 


that these 
texts 

are the 

most 

modern and 
effective 

teaching aids 
available 


THE MACMILLAN 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Grades 3-8 1958 Edition 
by Prudence Cutright 
and co-authors 


NEW facts ... NEW illus- 
trations... NEW color... 
4 NEW books. Exclusive 
feature! Teachers Editions 
contain annotations on text 
pages, cross-referenced with 
bound-in manual and an- 
swer key. 


HISTORY OF A FREE PEOPLE 


1958 Edition 
by Bragdon-McCutchen 


This handsome new edition of- 
fers you every teaching advan- 
tage. You can easily teach a full 
year’s course because there is no 
wasteful repetition; chronologi- 
cal history gives you a shorter, 
more comprehensive book. 


CIVICS FOR AMERICANS 


1959 Edition 
by Clark-Edmonson-Dondineau 
Up-to-date information, new 4- 
color illustrations, and dynamic 
charts make this leading text- 
book the most teachable in to- 
day’s civics classroom. 


Your Macmillan representatives 
in Illinois are: 
ROY HUDDLESTON 
2011 West Sunset Avenue 
Decatur, Illinois 
WAYNE W. RALEY 
1103 Douglas Avenuc 
Mount Vernon, Illinois 
JACK E. UHRIG 
421 E. Wakeman Avenue 
Wheaton, Ill. 


The Macmillan E€ompany 
434 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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| handbook, 


ing local associations in 


equalization, and th: 
of assessments. 

Mr. Pearson repo: on the Nov. 14 
meeting of the Joint Committee of ICPT, 
IASB, and IEA, and plans for setting up 
county workshops chool finance and 
state revenues. 

The board 
meeting of Mr. Pear 
with the executive 
leaders of the Lak 
Nov. 5. It agreed tl 
the handbook for 
members should bx 
three governing com 
Meeting. 


ork of supervisors 


recei\ report of the 
and Mr. Goreham 
unittee and other 
Shore Division on 
the preparation of 
erning committee 
msidered by the 
ttees at the Annual 


Miss Pence report: n the Nov. 7 and 
8 meeting of the Illinois TEPS Commis 
sion. Dr. Watters reported on the press 
dinner which was sponsored by the five 
IEA divisions iv the Chicago area 
invitation to 


co-sponsor of the 


The board accept the 
have the IEA serve 
1960 White House ¢ ference; accepted 
the resignation of Dr. Kenneth Rehage as 
a member of the Illinois TEPS Commis 
sion; and received a report from Mr. Pear- 
son on his correspondence with Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr relative to the NEA insurance 
proposals. 


On the suggestion of George Propeck 
the board asked the exe« 
investigate means of preserving the records 


of the IEA either by microfilming or in 
some other way. 


utive secretary to 


Mr. Pearson report that Dr. V. I 
Dawald had accepted membership on the 
Illinois TEPS Commission as the repre 
sentative of the Association for 
Education in Private Colleges. The 
report on the pro 


leacher 

board 
received a progress 
motion of legislation for survivor benefits 
in the Illinois Teachers Retirement System 
Mr. Pearson announced that Herbert Lind- 
strom would represent the IEA on the 
team which would visit Wheaton College 
Dec l to ; for tl purpose ot a 
creditation of the college by National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Education 

The board considered Mr 
statement of essential alifications whic 
should be considered i the selection o! 
departmental assistants on the IEA staff 
accepted the recommended goal of 32,000 
NEA members for the year; and approved 
the public ation of 500 copies of the TEPS 
Introduction to Teaching for 
High-School Students 

It approved holding the Annual Meeting 
of the Repre sentative Assembly in th 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on Dec. 28, 29 
and 30, 1959. It deferred until the Jam 
ary meeting the questions of lawyers assist 


Pearson s 


lary matters and 
the establishment of n NEA 


office in Chicago 


regional 
Adjournment was at 2:40 p.m 


> 


Meeting 9:30 a Ly 13, Hote 
Sherman, Chicago 

Present: Pres. Katherine . 
tors Edith Rosenstiel, Gerald R. Brown 
William A. Watters, Walter S. Albertson 
L. Goebel Patton; staff members Irving |} 
Pearson and Wilfred |] 

Business The poard approved minutes 
of its Nov. 15 meeting 


Stapp clire 


Goreham 


received reports 


UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO 


ues eBiOn, 


e 
Enjoy re warding study and vacation 
pleasures in the majestic Colorado 
Rockies where a great University 
offers unlimited opportunity for re 
search and 
ment. Join Colorado's “Rush to the 
Rockies™ Centennial Celebration in 
1959. Choose any of the 


sessions or combination of sessions 


professional advance 


followin 


to ht your summer plans 
FLEXIBLE ENF 
FULL SUMMER SESSION . . 
FIRST FIVE-WEEK TERM . . . 
FIRST FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 
CE « «6 oe « 
FIRST THREE-WEEK TERM 
SECOND FIVE-WEEK TERM 
SECOND FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP. . 
SECOND THREE-WEEK TERM 


June 12 - August 22 
June 12- July 17 


Jone 22 - July 17 
June 29 - July 17 
July 20 - August 22 


July 20 - August 14 
July 20 - August 7 


Distinguished resident and 
More than 800 co 
ing to graduats 


schedule f 


Lectures 


ting 
faculty 
ind unde 
degrees. Full 
freshmen 
smentists and scholars 
Creative Arts Ir 
living accommodat 
University Res 


Dean of the Summer Sessic 
McKenna |! 

University of Coloradc 
Boulder, Colorado 


Ma/ a 








Here's how amazing 
E-Z Grader 

cuts your 

scoring 

time 91°% 


After checking papers, | set E-Z Grader slide 
at total of pr .read precise 
percentage score under number of wrong 
answers. That's all there is to it. . . no 
long, tiring paper work . . . no mistakes, no 
disputes .. . actually saves you hours every 
week. Used and endorsed by teachers of all 
grades, all subjects, all reporting methods. 
Start now to enjoy trouble-free scoring 
with the amazing E-Z Grader. Order today! 
READ was THIS DELIGHTED 

TEACHER SAYS ABOUT E-Z aa 
THOUSANDS MORE AGREE with HER. 
E. C. of Virginia says “. . . a tremendous 
help. I want some of my school teacher 
friends to enjoy them too!” 

Ceoce Now! E-Z GRADER GUARANTEED 
TO SATISFY OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
The E-Z Grader Co,, Dept. 8 

28999 Gates Mills Blvd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 


Please rush E-Z Grader(s) @ $1.00 by 





return mail postpaid. I enclose $ 
Name.. 

School 

Address... 


City... wens Zone.... State. 


10% discount on orders of 10 or more 











$10 down, $10 monthly 
buys your homesite in 
Central Florida's finest 


Hig jdnds Lake. Free 

lakefront community 

beaches and parks for 

exclusive use by pur- 
chasers. Churches, shopping, etc. nearby. Ya acre 
homesites from $595, full price. 


Get FREE color brochures, house pians; earn 
how we can help you plan, finance, build your 
low cost, tax-exempt home. Write Florida Realty 
Bureau, inc., Dept.c-21, Lake Placid, Florida. 














SUMMER STUDY in 


‘S) SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 
Enjey in congenial company a stimulating vaca- 
tion full ef new ideas. new sights. sounds and 
oragte. ae coeeee oo S-cartes ely Ly e- 
ter . secicioey “ander oe sethaguloned 
of colleges. 


overseas 
10 Bg cost that makes 
ch of it tax-deductible. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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from President Stapp and chairmen of gov- 
erning committees; approved finance and 
field service reports; approved setting up 
an NEA membership booth at the Annual 
Meeting; received a progress report of the 
membe ership and finance committee's sub- 
| committee’s work on the handbook for 
governing committee members. 

The board received a report of the at- 
tendance of Mr. and Mrs. Pearson and 


Mr. a Mrs. Goreham, as representatives | 
| 


of the IEA, at the dedication of the 
| William H. Carruthers Junior High School 
in Murphysboro. It received a report of 
an estimated increase of 2000 in IEA mem- 
bership for the current year, as well as an 
indicated increase in NEA memberships. 
It also received a report of plans for 
county and local workshops on school 


finance under sponsorship of county super- | 


intendents and county leaders of ICPT, 
LASB, and IEA. 

Mr. Pearson reported on the National 
Association of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations conference which was held in 
Salt Lake City, including his contacts 
relative to establishment of an NEA re- 
gional office in Chicago and conference 
consideration of NEA insurance proposals 
and NEA-state relationships. 

The board considered an outline of the 
program for the Annual Meeting to be held 
in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Dec. 28, 
29, and 30, 1959; approved final details 
of plans for the 1958 Annual Meeting; 
appointed Mr. Watters and Mr. Goreham 
to meet with the Illinois Teachers Reading 
Circle Board Dec. 29; and received a reso- 
lution from the Chicago Division relative 
to an IEA regional office in Chicago. 

The board received a report from Karl 
Berns relative to payments made by NEA 


| to IEA divisions on expense of processing | 


NEA memberships; received a letter from 
Dr. Berns inviting local associations in 
Illinois to make more extensive use of 
| NEA field service; received a letter from 
Archbishop Meyer of Chicago in answer to 
2 letter sent on behalf of IEA and NEA 
expressing condolence because of the 
| tragic Our Lady of the Angels School fire. 

The board received a report from Her- 

bert Lindstrom on the visitation at Wheaton 
College for purposes of accreditation of the 
college by NCATE. It approved payment 
of $10 dues to the Illinois Legisiative 
Action Council. 

The board authorized the executive 
| secretary to invite Claude Vick and Lester 
| Grimm to continue their services to the 

IEA for the fiscal year July 1, 1959, to 
June 30, 1960, with the understanding they 
re to feel free to serve all or part of that 
year as they may elect; authorized the 
| executive secretary to investigate the 
| possibility of purchase of the property 
adjoining the IEA parking lot on the east; 
| and approved the investment of $20,000 of 
general funds in savings and loan se- 
curities. 
| Mr. Pearson announced that IEA nomi- 
nating procedures and the list of vacancies 
had been sent to the divisions last fall, and 
that divisions were advised that delegate 
lists would be available through the state 
office 
| W. J. GoreHaM 
| Acting Secretary 





HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Open to Both Men and Women in 


ARTS and SCIENCES 


June 29-August 19 


EDUCATION 


June 29-August 12 


Special courses for teachers: Water Life 
and Field Biology: National Government 
of the U.S.; Russian Thought from Ivan 
the Terrible to Pasternak; American Fic 
tion, 1790 to 1890; Studies in Chora 
Literature; Advanced Composition for 
Teachers of English; plus regular Educa 
tion courses. 
Limited scholerships available in Field 


Biology, Guidance; Master of Education 
through summer work only 


Conferences: Educotional Administration: A 
New Loot of the Secondary School; Scientific 
Creativity in ea Organizational Setting. 

Broad extracurricular program. 


For Preliminary Announcement write to 


K-Dept. 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 











TRAVEL and EARN 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


During the summer of 1959, Western 


for which college credit (graduate or under- 
graduate) will be granted. 


North America 
Canadian Rockies-Pacific Northwest (CRPN) 
(Bus) 
New England-Canadian Maritime Provinces 
(NEMP-1) (Bus) 
Alaska (A-1) (Air) 
Hawaii (H-3) (Air) 
Washington and United Nations Seminar 
(WUN) 
Story of the West (SW) (Bus) 
Latin America 
Mexico (M-4) (Bus) 
South America (SA-2) (Air) 
Europe 
Central (GE-3) (Air) 
Scandinavia and Central (SCG-1) (Air) 
Scandinavia—Central and Southern (Spe- 
cial) (Air) 
Round-the-World 


Northern Route (RTW) (Air) 
Southern Route (RWSE) (Air) 


For further information write: 
A. B. ROBERTS 


Dept. G, Western Illinois University, 
Macomb, Illinois 
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ound for the ashing 


This is your column. It contains offers of 
many educational materials not available in 
other magazines. Watch for it in each issue. 
Order items you can use before supplies are 
exhausted, but do not ask the children to send 
for this materia] in their names. It is intended 
for teachers, use only. For fastest response, write 
directly to the advertisers—or use the convenient 
coupon. 


86. Military. Guidance in Secondary 
Schools is written especially for principals, 
guidance counselors, coaches, and teachers. 
A source book of ideas and suggestions 
which will assist in tailor-making the mili- 
tary guidance program in the light of 
student needs and local resources. Also 
included will be a copy of a booklet for 
students, The Secret of Getting Ahead, and 
another for parents, What Are Your Son's 
Chances of Making Good? ( Department of 
the Army) 

87. Free Materials on Menstrual Hy- 
giene. Indicate quantities desired. 


Growing Up and Liking It. Helpful booklet for 
girls beginning to menstruate. Endorsed by doc- 
tors and educators. Perfect supplement to class- 
room discussions. 

Use ad in this issue to order movie and color 
film strip accompanied by McGraw-Hill Teachers 
Guide. (Educational Department, Persona! Prod 
ucts Corporatian ) 


88. Helpful Materials for Menstrual 
Education. Indicate quantities of booklets 
desired for each age level. 


88a. You're a Young Lady Now is an illustrated 
booklet for girls nine to 12. 

88b. Very Personally Yours is an illustrated 
booklet for girls 12 and older. 

See ad in this issue for ordering free movie 
by Walt Disney Productions and other teaching 
aids. (Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational! 
Department) 


89. How to Catch a Cold, a 16mm 
sound and color film, teaches youngsters 
cold prevention in 10 delightful minutes 
of Walt Disney fun. Available free (except 
for return postage) on short-term loan. 
Also send for free set of six color posters 
featuring highlights of the film. A special 
teaching aid for grades two, three, and 
four—“I Promise Common Sense,” a health 
pledge for the children to sign and keep— 
is available free in quantity. (Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Educational Depart- 
ment) 

90. Webster Number Line is a special 
teaching device which can be used by 
teachers to show pupils clearly the basic 
arithmetic steps: addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. It is designed 
to be tacked or taped above the chalk- 
board and is a perfect device for helping 
teachers lead boys and girls to see that 
arithmetic has meaning and is actually 
challenging and enjoyable. (Webster Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

91. Information on Eurailpass, the one 
ticket that is good for two months of un- 
limited railroad travel in 13 European 
countries. (French National Railroads 

92. Brochure on jet tours via Pan 
American—personally escorted all-expense 
tours covering 11 countries—has 20 pages 
and is well illustrated. (Caravan Tours) 

93. Information on a 48-day trip to 
Europe includes itinerary for 11 countries. 


1959 


February, 


ension in Finland 
urs) 

News is a folder 
it computes scores 
| homework. (The 


Optional two weeks 
and Russia. (Ericksor 

95. Time Savings 
about a teaching aid | 
of all tests, quizzes 
E-Z Grader Co.) 

98. Summer Session Bulletin of North- 
western University has complete descrip- 
tion of summer offerings, faculty, special 
programs and institutes, workshops and 
conferences, cultural and _ recreational 
opportunities, and general information. 

100. Preliminary announcement of 1959 
summer courses, open to both men and 
women, in arts and sciences (June 29 to 
Aug. 19) and in education (June 29 to 
Aug. 12). Special courses for teachers in 
field biology, American government, edu- 
cation, Russian intellectual history, Ameri- 


can literature, choral music, and advanced 
English composition. Limited scholarships 
available in field biology and guidance; 
and for master of education through sum- 
mer work only. Special conferences; 
broad social and athletic program. (Har- 
vard Summer School 

103. Sun and Fun folder which de- 
scribes routes and services to the Orient, 
Round-the-World, and New York-Califor- 
nia. (American President Lines) 
5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

6. What Everv Writer Should Know is 
a 24-page manual of helpful hints, do’s, 
and don't’s for writers. It answers ques- 
tions on how to prepare a manuscript and 


submit it to a publisher and points out 
benefits and pitfalls. (Exposition Press ) 

19. List of free teaching aids on coal, 
coal mining, and the uses of coal. (National 
Coal Association) 

27. Posture Posters—set of five—are de- 
signed for use in the classroom to illustrate 
healthful posture. (American Seating Co. ) 

36, Origins of New England folder on 
tour for summer 1959. A study course on 
wheels emphasizing American history from 
1620 to 1860. University credit Also 
folder on Collegiate Tours to Europe. In- 
dicate which you prefer. (Arnold Tours 

38. European Travel Courses, summer 
1959—folder describing a variety of pro- 
grams offering graduate, undergraduate, 
and/or in-service credit; also 
Latin America and around the 
(Study Abroad, Inc.) 

39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record 
for manuscript and cursive writing. For 
lower grades. One copy only to elemen 
tary school teachers or principals. (Noble 
and Noble Publishers, Inc.) 

45. Information about new musical 
multiplication records that teach tables 
from 2s through 12s. (Bremner Multiplica- 
tion Records) 

49. Brochure on a different 
tour through Europe and a 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives costs 
for 20 countries in 70 days, summer 1959 
Also shorter tours (three to nine weeks 
(Europe Summer Tours) 

65. Literature on a variety of flexibl 
summer tours in Europe and the Near and 
Middle East aimed for students and 
teachers. (Dr. Berg’s Educational Tours) 

68. Florida Future is a folder showing 
Florida real-estate opportunities designed 
for the middle-income families of America 
(Florida Realty Bureau, Inc 

72. Folder on summer travel in Europe 
to provide with Insight 
Seventh year, professionally planned tour 
of European countries. Illustrated folder 
gives complete itinerary, sailings, flights 
costs for 1959. (Miami University Abroad 

83. Around-The-World Summer Air 
Cruise brochure gives full particulars of 
tour offering six units of college credit by 
San Francisco State Collec: Conduct 
by Dr. Donald Castleberry professor of 
government and social science, 60-day tour 
visits Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong, Saigon 
Angkor Wat, Bangkok, Singapore, 
India, Teheran, Israel, Turkey, a1 
STOP Tours 


tours in 
world 


kind of 


corner of 


“Sightseeing 


Ceylon 


i reece 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 
Send me the iter 
han tn 4 
86. 87. 88a. 
6 19. 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 

School Street Address 
City 


Enrollment: Boys 





USE THIS COUPON 


45. 49. 65. 68. 72. 83 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in schoo 
yeor of 1958-59 only 


92. 93. 95. 98. 100. 103 


Grade 


State: Illinois 


Girls 











AROUND THE WORLD « pa 
60 DAY ALL EXPENSE AIR CRU 
AIR CONDITIONED FIRST CLASS & DELUXE a 
PRIVATE CAR AND 

DELUXE COACH SIGHTSEEING 
CONDUCTOR DR. DON CASTLEBERRY, 
S. Ff. STATE (6 UNITS CREDIT OFT.) 
Deporting June 1% from Son Francisco 


HONOLULU + JAPAN « HONGKONG - SAIGON 
ANGKOR WAT+ BANGKOK + SINGAPORE -CEYLON 
INDIA+ TEHERAN+ ISRAEL « TURKEY » GREECE 
Special fectures: Week tour Ceylon, Southern india, 
Ellora & Ajonta Coves, ——— 5 days Israel. Tour ends 
Rome with opportunity fer independent travel in Evrope 
STOP tT ouRS 
2123 Addison Street Berkeley, Callfornic 

EU R OPE 

“Sightseeing with Insight” 
Gibraltar — Italy — Austria — Switzer- 
land — Germany — France — Luxem- 
burg — Belgium — Holland — England 
(Scotland Optional). 7th year — Uni- 
versity sponsored — professionally 
planned —- students — teachers — inter- 
ested adults — June 24 to Aug. 25. Lux- 
ury ships . . . $1395 — air... $105 
) extra. Write for illustrated folder to 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY ABROAD 
Oxford 7, Ohio 

Summer 


io EUROPE “i72:,; 


Prof Erickson’s fourth personally conducted tour 
Tits year: Scotland, England, Netherlands, Belgium 
France, Switzerland. Italy, Austria, Germany Den 
mark Sweden Optional two weeks Finland and 
Russia Alternative side trips 


Write for itinerary and details: 


ERICKSON TOURS 
2105 E. Walnut Street, Evansville 14, ind. 











48 days or 








YOUR PUPILS CAN IMPROVE 
THEIR HANDWRITING 


“lf you use” 


Nebie’s “HANDWRIT brs MADE EASY''—S$2.50 
Write teday for FREE CATALOG IE 
a 


NOBLE, Publishers, inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 





Free toWRITERS 


| durable, 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-2. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


MARTINS FLAGS 





Prompt shipment. Ask for our 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 59-M 


MARTIN'S FLAG CO., FORT DODGE, 


T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 
Lumber for Schools 


1OWA 








Lock Drawer No. 336 


WOMEN! 

a 
Start your retirement business now. 
Send $1.00 fer 16 page booklet “How 
to Go Into Business for Yourself.” 
B&aM PUBLISHING CO. 
BOX 33 TINLEY PARK, ILLINOIS 
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Iti. news to ub 


These are announcements by the manufactur- 
ers of new products which we believe will be of 
interest to educators. This listing should not be 
construed as a recommendation by the editor. 
If unable to find these products in your locality, 
write to ILirnors Epucation and your request for 
further information will be forwarded to the 


manufacturer 


The Combo-Ruler was invented by a 
teacher to help elementary school pupils 
understand addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division of fractions and 
their decimal and percentage equivalents 
quic kly and thoroughly by means of see- 
ing, manipulating, and feeling. It is made 
of white polystyrene plastic. The face of 
the ruler reveals the regular 12 one-inch 
divisions, each calibrated into 16ths. Each 
of the one-inch divisions is a separate, 
hinged unit which may be fain over, 
revealing the underside of the ruler face. 
Each of the undersides is marked at its 
fractional value of 1/12th in. 
decimal equivalent of .0833. As each 
hinged unit is folded back, it lays bare 
one inch along the base. Instructions on 
how to use Combo-Ruler and how to add, 
subtract, divide, and multiply fractions go 
with each device. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 

People Watchers are authentic, life-size 
birds used for all sorts of decorating pur- 
poses, including flower arrangements, table 
costumes. They come in 24 
different varieties, including scarlet tan- 
ager, Java rice bird, chickadee, and gold- 
finch. Cost, $1.25 for small size and $1.75 
for large. Available in department stores, 
gift shops, and florists. 

Playground equipment of Fiberglas-rein- 
forced plastic has been designed by two 
University of Wisconsin professors. The 
structures offer multiple play functions 
with maximum safety features, are brightly 
colored and attractive, and create a lasting 
interest span. The products are extremely 
provide a permanent and light- 
weight play form, are resistant to in- 
clement weather and extreme heat and 
cold, will not rot or fade, and do not need 
painting. Prices of the individual units 
range from $124 to $1085; a complete 
playground may cost from $2000 to $8000, 
de ~pending on how many and what type 
units are ordered to accommodate and 
serve the needs of the age groups and 
number of children involved. 

New World Electric Hand Dryer is de- 
signed to make use of dead interior wall 
space and permits maximum hand-drying 
efficiency at a considerable saving in floor 
It extends only three and one-half 


decorations, 


area 


| inches into the room. The large air capac- 
| ity permits 30-second drying. Also retained 


as functional benefits are the sturdy cast- 
iron case with heavy rcelain finish, 
vandal-proof fastening ‘bolts, specially de- 
signed General Electric motor, and safety 
cut-off on the heating element. The dryer 
was engineered particularly for new build- 
ing construction where the 16-gauge steel 
recess mounting box can be easily posi- 
tioned in walls of lath and plaster, dry 
wall, brick concrete block. However, 
it is also easily adaptable to remodeling 
projects and to “cut-out” installation in 


existing walls 


and the | 





TEACH IN CHICAGO 
SALARY SCHEDULE 
$4350 te $8350—in 13 Steps 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE 
For Full information Write 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 N. LaSalle Street 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


T.A. 39th Year 
tt leo pocttte vin the tae t, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 
- Don’t Miss The Boat! — 


Salaries were never so high—opportunities never 
so great! Calls pour in on us from as fine 
schools as can be found in all of the U.S.A. 


Don't put it off—Write us today 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Member N.A.T.A. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE Efficient “Teliable 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 
37 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS 
| IN ILLINOIS 


contact 
Illiana Teachers Service 
Chompeiga, wEasts 


“NEW LOOK” IN TRAVE! TRAVEL 


Completely new kind of travel, flexible itineraries 
covering all EUROPE, educational projects, later 
return, if desired. Spec. extensions to Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia, Near & Middle East. Grand Tour of 
Central Europe for only $898 via AIR FRANCE 
from N. Y. Leaves West Coast June 14 and 28 
DR. BERG'S EDUCATIONAL TOURS TO EUROPE 
Saint Mary's College, California 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 
Sponsored by the University of Arizona in co- 
operation with Stamford, Univ of Cali- 
fornia, and Guadalajara professors, it will offer 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 29-Aug. 7, courses 
in art, folklore, ography, history, language, 
and |iterature 33 covers tuition, board & 
room. Write Prof. Juan B, Rael, Box K, Stanford 
University, Calif 


For Teachers--FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low cost. 
5 hours College credit. Session July 23 to Aug. 21 


Room 242 









































Write for it today: 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 N. Main Wichita, 


TRAVEL RIGHT 
Check choice and mail today (1) 
- Custom made courier assisted—Europe © 
Coltegiate Tours to—€urepe 9 U.S.A. 2 
° iy A of = Pram a June 22-July 3 Oo 


terstage tram 18a, * Hours, one! "Credit: Book 


out last f 
For } World-Wide Travel Specity » Wishes ‘’ Write 


—ARNOLD TOURS fu as — 


Kansas 





Cw 
young in spirit who want to be 
herded around. Also shorter trips. tour ae 
EUROPE SUMMER 


255 Sequoia, Box § AL. 4 California 
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For Teachers 

A Teacher's Professional Guide, Nolan C. 
Kearney. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.; 1958. Cloth. 358 pages. Price, $5. 

Di i many “professi 1 personal prob- 
lems,” this informal book “looks at the teacher's 
job from the teacher's viewpoint, with the idea 
of making teaching a happier and more re- 
warding profession.” It is concerned with many 
aspects of a teacher's life—-responsibility, posi- 
tion, the law related to education, retirement, 
civil rights, salary, etc. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Di- 
vision of Surveys and Field Services, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 5, Tenn. ; 
1958. Paper. 256 pages. Price, $1.50; quantity 
rates. 

With few 





exceptions, nothing listed costs 
more than 50 cents. There are 4018 items 
pamphlets, posters, pictures, charts, maps 
classified under about 300 common subject 
headings with cross references. The titles are 
annotated and followed by addresses of the dis- 
tributors—-mostly government, non-profit, and 
commercial organizations. 

Financing Professional Salaries for Profes- 
sional Teachers. Committee on Tax Education 
and School Finance, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6, 
D. C.; 1958. Paper. Illustrated. 23 pages. Prices, 
10 for $1 or 100 for $7.50. 

In this attractive pamphlet the NEA esti- 
mates the actual cost and long-range investment 
value of paying for competent and well-prepared 
teachers. It relates the teacher shortage and the 
unfortunate economic situation which exists in 
the educational field. 

Audio-Visual Catalog. Children’s Reading Serv- 
ice, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y.: 
1958. Paper. Illustrated. 64 pages. Free to teach- 
ers, librarians, or administrators if requested on 
official letterheads. 

This ninth annual edition lists about 1000 
selected phonograph records and filmstrips from 
many manufacturers—-all available through the 
CRS central ordering service. Listings are ar- 
ranged by subject area and grade levels—kinder- 
garten through college. 


Foreign Languages 

Foreign Language Laboratories in Schools and 
Colleges. Superintendent of Documents, US Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; 
1958. Paper. Illustrated. 86 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Replies to a questionnaire were used to com- 
pile this bulletin about how language labora- 
tories are esablished, maintained, and operated ; 
how instructional materials are prepared and 
used; and other problems faced by educators 
planning or operating a language lab. A list of 
schools which have labs is included in the 
appendix. 

Catalog of language teaching aids. Language 
Training Aids, Language Center, Boyds, Md.; 
1958. Paper. 40 pages. 

This annotated, mimeographed list includes 
many teaching materials—phonograph records, 
tape recordings, slides, filmstrips, flash cards. 
There are sections for Spanish, French, German, 
English, Italian, Russian, and one on 29 other 
languages. 

Catalog of Spanish teaching materials. Pe- 
queno Paquete, S. A., P. O. Box 817, Coral 
Gables, Fla.; 1958. Paper. Illustrated. 17 pages. 

Five games and some 80 books are distributed 
through this materials service. Most names are 
listed in both Spanish and English. There are 
some texts, but mostly story books; many are 
translations of the popular “Golden Books.” 


Reading 

The Story of the Naval Academy, Felix Riesen- 
berg, Jr. Random House, 457 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22; 1958. Cloth. Illustrated. 176 pages. 


Price, $1.95. 
A history of the US Naval Academy with full 


February, !959 


details about a midshipman’s training, responsi- 
bilities, and way of life. Written for ages nine 
to 11, this is one of the Landmark Books. Records 
and filmstrips have been prepared to accompany 
the books. 

Andrew Carnegie and the Age of Steel, Kath- 
erine Shippen. Random House, 457 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22; 1958. Cloth. Illustrated. 
183 pages. Price, $1.95. 

Another Landmark Book, for ages nine to 11, 
this is the biography of a humble Scotch weaver's 
son who came to America, struggled for success, 
and became a revolutionary figure in industry. 

White Squaw, Arville Wheeler. D. C. Heath 
and Co., 286 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16; 1958. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 164 pages. Price, $2.40. 

This true story tells how a pioneer woman 
adapted to Indian life in the wilderness after 
her cabin was attacked and she was taken 
captive. The attractive book is intended for 
ages 11 to 14. It is one of a group, Stories 
About Our Past. 


Science 

Water Resources of Illinois, Shirley M. Bar- 
tell. State Water Survey Division, Box 232, 
Urbana; 1958. Paper. Illustrated. 10 pages. 
Free. 

Prepared in response to requests by school 
children, this booklet tells about many aspects 
of water supply in Illinois water cycle, weather 
bureau records, geographical characteristics, 
treatment and conservation, and 
research. 

Chemistry Problems, Joseph F. Castka. Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
17; 1958. Paper. 344 pages. Price, $1.68. 

A work-text “for student seriously in- 
terested in chemistry The primary concern 
is the application of problem-solving techniques 
to chemistry. The book opens giving historical 
development of the scientific method. The next 
part deals with basic chemical calculations 
Other sections include problems at the college 
level, preparing for exams and contests, and 
scientific interests and areers in chemistry 
Nearly 1300 problems for assignments are given, 
with answers in the appendix 

Growing Up With Science Books, R. R. Bow- 
ker Co., 62 West 45th Street, New York 36; 
1958. Paper. Illustrated 2 pages. Price, 10 
cents; quantity rates 

Only books that have beer 
by Library Journal and che 
sellers are included in this annotated list of 
children’s “informational!” science books. The 
selections are arranged by age and within each 
age by subject. 


Social Studies 


State and Lecal Government in Illinois: A 
Bibliography, edited by Samuel K. Gove and 
Alvin D. Sokolow. Institute of Government and 
Public Affairs, University of Illinois, 1209 West 
Illinois Street, Urbana; 1958. Paper. 61 pages 
Price, 50 cents; free to high-school libraries in 


use of water, 


every 


highly recommended 
ked by leading book- 


Illinois. 

Lists books, reports, studies, articles, ete., on 
Illinois government available for students, public 
officials, teachers, and citizens. It is a supple- 
ment to the origina! bibliography published in 
1953. 


Miscellaneous 

Hew Good Are Your Schools? NEA Council 
on Instruction, 1201 16th Street NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; 1958. Paper. lllustrated. 32 pages 
Price, 10 for $1; quantity rates. 

Designed to help Americans evaluate schools 
and nip potential educational problems in the 
bud, this is the report of a seminar group held 
by various units of the NEA. It is drawn up 
as questions for parents and others involved in 
bettering the nation's schoo! systems and covers 
many areas of educations! problems and the 
various levels of instruction 
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Attend Summer School in 


COLORADO 
SPRINGS 


At 
The 


Colorado 
College 


June 15—August 7 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Program Specialized offerings in 
@ducation (June 15 - July 10, 
July 13 - August 7) Classwork 
organized for in-service teachers 


Hanya Holm School of Dance 
Summer Music School 
Unexcelled opportunities for Recreation 


| COLORADO COLLEGE, Dept. L 
| Please send Summer Session Catalog te 


| Name 


| Address 





Audio and Viol 


Films 

The Planet Earth (Junior and senior high 
and college. 11 minutes, black and white or 
color. AV-ED, 1934 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, Hollywood 46, Calif.)—The earth is 
first shown as a huge ball of red-hot 
molten lava with geysers of flame boiling 
from its surface. After millions of years 
huge floating masses gradually congealed, 
became anchored, and formed the first 
continents. Eons of time passed, and the 
earth went through countless changes as 
rains and constant floods changed the 
topography of the planet. Finally the earth 
became cool and quiet, waters receded, 
and the earth hardened. Earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, and glacial action were 
responsible bor many changes of the earth's 
surface, particularly the formation of the 
mountain ranges. The film concludes with 
the prediction that the earth will end as it 
began—a mass that distintegrates into 
cosmic dust. The film uses many “tricks” 
of photography. 

Coastal Brazil (Intermediate and junior 
aud senior high. 11 minutes, color. Mid- 
America Films, Lyons, Wis.)— The film 
concentrates on the cities, industries, 
topography, and people of the Brazilian 
coast. Santos, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 
and El Salvador are described, as well as 
such industries as fishing, rubber produc- 
tion, making wax from palm fronds, and 
coffee raising. Mentioned are the educa- 
tional system and its required study of 
English, the lack of racial troubles in spite 
of the mixed population, modernity of its 
cities, its prominence among the South 
American nations, and its relation to the 
United States. The chief value of this film 
would be for motivation and for review 
purposes. It has a wide coverage, both in 
picture and narration. 

Our Senses: What They Do for Us (Pri- 
mary and intermediate. 11 minutes, black 
and white or color. Coronet Instructional 
Films) — For use in health and safety 
classes, the film explains how our senses 


Hundreds of beginners 


»«-Short Paragraphs! 


w making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you ca > oie, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-8, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Il. 
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Audio-Visual Aids, Southern IIlinois University 
of sight, sound, smell, taste, and touch 
send messages to the brain. Sight is, of 
course, so valuable because we can see 
both close and distant objects unless our 
eyes are defective. In that case corrective 
glasses can be worn so as to bring images 
into proper focus. The eyes are also used 
in combination with the other senses. The 
audiometer is used to check the extent of 
hearing loss. Hearing aids are often help- 
ful in such cases: They amplify sounds 
when assistance is needed. The sense of 
smell stems from tiny nerve endings in the 
nose and enables us to distinguish between 
the many odors and scents. As for taste, 
tiny buds on the tongue send messages to 
the brain as food passes into the mouth 
The sense of touch really includes several 
kinds of feeling—the ability to distinguish 
between objects hard or soft, rough or 
smooth, and warm or cold. Our senses are 
extremely important and _ indispensable 
even though the loss of one can be par- 
tially compensated for by increasing sensi- 
tivity of others 


Roy, Sheep Dog of the Scottish High- 
lands (Primary and intermediate. 18 min- 
utes, black and white or color. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films)—The scene of the 
story is in Scotland. Jamie and his father 
are looking for their sheep dog, Roy, who 
does a good job herding the sheep but 
is likely to be distracted by rabbits and 
other wild game. Every year Scottish shep- 
herds bring their dogs together for trials 
and to see which dogs are best at work. 
Jamie wishes to enter Roy in the competi- 
tion, but his father doesn’t believe the 
dog is trained well enough. After persua- 
sion, he changes his mind and agrees to 
work Roy in preparation for the trials. Roy 
does well — receives a third-place rating. 
Few teaching films are available on Scot- 
land, so this one fills a void in this area 
of the social studies. 


Filmstrips 


Filmstrip Distributors, Box 397, Sierra 
Madre, Calif., has released a color film- 
strip kit including the titles Inter-American 
Highway, Guatemala Today, El Salvador 
Today, Honduras Today, Nicaragua To- 
day, Costa Rica Today, Panama Today, 
and The Panama Canal. The price of the 
set, $55, includes the filmstrips, one 33%- 
r.p.m. record, produce samples in plastic, 
Guatemalan weaving fabric, plastic lami- 
nated stamps and banknotes, current road 
map, and individual booklets on the six 
Central American republics. Appropriate 
for intermediate through senior high 


Calendar 


FEBRUARY 


12 to 14—American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, NEA; Chicago. 

12 to 14—United Business Education Asso- 
ciation, NEA; Chicago. 

14 to 18—American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA; Atlantic City, N.]. 

28 to Mar. 4—Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA; Los Angeles. 

MARCH 

1 to 14—Association for Higher Education, 
NEA; Chicago. 

1 to 5— Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA; Cincin- 
nati. 

7—Sectional meeting, Illinois Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; Greenville. 

9 to 14—National Art Education Associa- 
tion, NEA; New York City. 

14—IEA-ISNU School Public Relations 
Conference; Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal. 

17 and 18 — University-School Relations 
Conference; University of Illinois. 

18 to 22—National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, NEA; Cleveland. 

23 to 26—American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association; Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland. Ohio. 

28—Sectional meeting, Illinois Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; Macomb. 

29 to April 3—Association for Childhood 
Education International; St. Louis. 

31 to April 4—National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA; Atlantic City, N.]. 

APRIL 

1 to 4—National Council for Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA; Dallas, Tex. 


2 to 4—Conference on College Composi- 


tion and Communication; Sheraton- 

Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 
3—IEA Southwestern Division: 

Louis and Edwardsville. 

3 and 4—Junior High School Association of 
Illinois; University of Illinois. 

4—Illinois Junior High School Principals 
Association; University of Illinois. 

7 to 11—Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA; Atlantic City, N.J. 

10 to 11—North Central Regional con- 
ference, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA; Detroit, Mich. 

11—Sectional meeting, Illinois Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; Normal. 

12 to 18—National Library Week. 

13 to 16—Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, NEA; Seattle, Wash. 

15—Sectional meeting, Illinois Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; Charleston. 

15 to 17—Midwest District conference. 
American Association of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, NEA: 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

16 to 18—Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Chicago. 

17 and 18—Illinois Association of School 
Librarians; Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson, St 
Louis. 

18—Sectional meeting, Illinois Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; Arlington 
Heights. 

19—Sectional meeting, Illinois Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; Carbondale. 

22 to 25—American Industrial Arts Associa- 
tion, NEA; Long Beach, Calif. 
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Gym roof consists of a barrel with five sec- 
tions, each with a 152-ft. chord and a 30-ft 
rise. Shop roof in background has six sec- 
tions, each with an 80-ft. chord, 18-ft. rise 


Te <—e 


CONCRETE SHELL ROOFS 


answer school’s need for 


unobstructed floor areas 


The Eliensburg High School, Ellensburg, Wash., dem- 
onstrates the versatility of concrete shell roofs for edu- 
cational structures. Large unobstructed floor areas were 
required for three types of buildings: the gymnasium, 
the shop building and a multi-purpose building. Con- 
crete barrel shell roofs were chosen for all three. 


The roof of the multi-purpose building, above, consists of Shell roof construction provided the unobstructed 
seven 60-ft.-long barrels, each with a 32-ft. chord and 23-ft. 
radius. Photo below shows the type of covered walks (pre- 
cast concrete bents) used on the campus. The architect was 
Maloney & Whitney, Yakima, Wash. The structural engineer 
was Worthington & Skilling, Seattle. The contractor was 
Wall, Bartram & Sanford, Wood Village, Troutdale, Oregon. to concrete shell roofs for structures requiring open floor 


floor area required. It was economical to build and 
opened unusual design opportunities to the architects. 


More and more architects and engineers are turning 


areas. Roofs with spans up to 300 feet and more can be 
built without any interior columns. In addition to school 
buildings such as shown here, concrete shell roofs are 
ideal for auditoriums, exhibition pavilions, hangars, 
field houses, train sheds, repair shops for large equip- 


ment, garages and warehouses. 


Concrete shell roofs offer additional advantages of 
low maintenance cost, long life, low insurance rates and 
low-annual-cost service. Send for free illustrated book: 
lets. Its distribution limited to the U.S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, III 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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_ hundreds of thousands who come here yearly 

to pay homage and tribute at Lincoln's final rest- 
ing place have honored him far beyond any effort 
of ours. Yet it is fitting that we of the Land of Lin- 
coln do this. But we should also dedicate ourselves 
anew to the great humanitarian principles for which 
he lived and labored. 

One can partially measure the height of a tree 
by the length of the shadow it casts, but one can 
more accurately measure that tree when it lies 
prone at the woodsman’s foot. 

So it is with men. The longer and the greater the 
influence they shed after they lie prone in death is 
a more accurate measure of their true greatness than 
any that may have been applied while they yet 
lived. 

So it is with Lincoln. Today, 94 years after his 
death, when we attempt to measure the stature of 
Abraham Lincoln we find it is nothing less than 
colossal. Buddha was great, Plato was great, and 
Jesus was greatest of all. Few men in modern times 
can even be compared with them. But Lincoln can 
be so compared. 

Some men are born great, some achieve great- 
ness, and some have greatness thrust upon them. 
Those who have greatness thrust upon them in due 


At 


Lincoln’s 


Tomb 


By EDWARD H. STULLKEN 


time take their place in oblivion. However, those 
few individuals who are born with qualities of great- 
ness and achieve recognition by meeting opportune 
situations always awaken the patient ages to take 
notice. Lincoln was one of these men who was great, 
matched his qualities against the challenging front 
of opportunity, and achieved a distinction that has 
grown to immortality. 

Like snow-capped mountains hidden at close view 
by their own foothills, and emerging at first only as 
slightly higher elevations in the range, some men 
tower more loftily as the years recede, dwarfing all 
the lesser hills of their contemporaries until they 
stand in solitary grandeur. While the plain is yet 
dark they greet with radiant crest the dawns of 
succeeding generations. Of these the greatest of all 
men of modern times was Abraham Lincoln. 

One hundred fifty years ago everyone who knew 
and loved Lincoln lived in the forlorn cabin in 
which he was born. Today the peoples of the whole 
world stand with uncovered heads in the presence 
of his image. That image is revealed in picture and 
statue, in song and story, in written word and 
recorded deed. It is our privilege to study it, to 
ponder it, to think upon it, and to mold our lives in 
its likeness—each one as best he may. 





